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THELEME. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
(For the Albion.) 


**Via lata gradiens more iuventutis, 
implico me vitiis, immemor virtutis, 
voluptatis avidus magis quam salutis, 
mortuus in anima curam gero cutis.’ 
Gualterus de Mapes. 

“* Die besten, die man vinden Scunde 

von dem Pfade unz uf den Rin, 

Die suochte ich nu manige stunde, 

vnt vant siin dem herzen min : 

Die ich han erwelt uz allen wiben 

diu ist hie, bi der wil ich beliben ; 

ich wil min suochen lazen sin 

ich ensol’z niht lanzer triben.” 


Her Hiltbolt von Swanegou. A.D. 1221. 


I sat one night on a palace step, 
Wrapped up in a mantle thin ; 
And I gazed with a smile on the world without 
—With a growl at my world within. 
Till [ heard the merry voices ring, 
Of a lordly companie : 
And straight to myself I began to sing, 
* It is there that I ought to be!” 


And oh! but they all were beautiful, 
Fairer than fairy- dreams; 
And their words were sweet as the wind-harp’s tone 
When it rings o’er summer streams. 
And they pledged each other with noble mien, 
‘* True heart, with my life to thee !” 
** Alack !” quoth I—** but my soul’s a-dry, 
And among them I fain would be!’ 


And long I gazed through a lattice raised, 4) 
Which smiled from the old grey wall ; ' 

And my glance went in—with the evening breeze, 
And ran o’er the revellers all. 

And I said—* If they saw me ’t would cool their mirth, 
Far more than this wild breeze free ; 

But a merrier party was ne’er on Earth, 
And among them I fain would be !” 


And the gentlemen were noble souls, 
Good fellows both sain and sound; 

I had not deemed that a band like this 
Could over the world be found. 

And they spoke of brave and beautiful things, 
—Of all that was dear to me: 

And I thought “ Perhaps they would like me well, 
If among them I once might be !”’ 


And lovely were the ladies too, 
Who sat in the light-bright hall; 
An one there was—oh dream of life! 
The lovetiest mid them all 
She sat alone by an empty chair, 
The Queen of the Feast was she;" 
—And I said to myself ‘‘ By that lady fair 
I certainly ought to be!” 


And aloud she spoke, ‘ We have waited long 
For one who in fear and doubt 

Looks wistfully into our Hall of Song, 
As he sits on the steps without. 

I have sung to him long in silent dreams, 
I have led him o’er land and sea; 

Go, welcome him in as his rank beseems, 
And give him a place by me!” 


They opened the door—yet I shrunk with shame, 
As I sat in my mantle thin; 

But they haled me out with a joyous shout, 
And merrily led me in: 

And gave me a place by my bright-haired love, 
As she wept with joy and glee; 

And I said to myself, ‘‘ By the stars above! 
I am just where I ought to be!” 


Farewell to thee—life of joy and grief! 
Farewell to thee, care and pain ! 

Farewell thou vulgar and selfish world! 
For I never will know thee again. 

I live in a land where good fellows abound, 
In THELEME—by the sea; 

They may long for a * happier life,” that will, 
—I am just where I fain would be! 





A FRAGMENT. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
cS The SPeowing brief extract from “ Lamia,” an unpublished classical romance, 
Fitten in the form of dramatic dialogue, is copied from a critical notice of Jer. 


4n's recently published autobiography. Theallusion is to the effects of the magic 
wine on which Lamia fed the passion of her mortal lover.—Ed. Alb. . 


Domus. Why, since I sipped it, 
I’ve bad such glorions pictures in my brains— 
Such rich rare dreams ! 
Such blooms, and rosy bowers, and tumbling fountains, 
With a score of moons shining at once upon me,— 
[ Drinks. 
Here’s a vision ! 


I never saw such sparkling! 
Picus. 
Domus. The sky was always bright ; or, if it gloom’d, 
The very storms came on with scented waters, 
And, if it snow’d, ’twas roses; claps of thunder 
Seemed music, only louder; nay, in the end, 
Died off in gentle ditties. Then, such birds! 
And gold an. silver chafers bobb’d about ; 
And when there came a little gush of wind, 
he very flowers took wing and chased the butterflies ! 
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Picus. Egad,’tis very sweet. I prithee, dearest Domus, 

Let me have one small sup! 

Domus. No! hear me out. 

The hills seemed made of cloud, bridges of rainbows, 

The earth like trodden smoke. 

Nothing at all was heavy, gross, or human : 

Mountains, with climbing cities on their backs, 

Shifted about like castled elephants ; 

You might have launch’d the houses on the sea, 

And seen them swim like galleys! 

The stones I pitch’d i’ the ponds would barely sink— 

I could have lifted them by tons! [ Drinks. 
Picus, Dear Domus, let me paint too—dear, dear Domus. 
Domus. Methought I was a)l air—Jove! I was fear’d, 

I had not flesh enough to hold me down 

From mounting up to the moon. 





THE HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 


I leave Carlisle early this fine morning, in no way matrimonially in- 
clined. I set out to explore the recesses of Gretna Green with perfect 
confidence. This confidence is the result of two facts. The first, that 
I am a married man; the second, that bigamy is impossible, since I 
have no lady with me. Through dark boglands, and past prim fir- 
plantations, the train whisks me to the station, the name of which an 
unpoetical station porter shouts into railwey carriages, without a 
thought of the flutter into which it throws a young lady deeply veiled, 
who is sitting in the first-class compartment nearest the engine. I, a 
married man with a houseful of children, hear the word *‘ Gretna” 
with no kind of emotion ; but two fellow- passengers are ready to bless 
the only official who announces the arrival of the train at the charmed 
spot. Yet I do feel a kind of nervous interest in the place. I think of 
the scenes which have been acted here; of the fathers who have stamped 
furiously upon this classic ground; of the trembling girls who have 
hurried hence across the Border, and to the famous Hall, to dream of 
unclouded happiness shining every step of the way from that spot to 
their distant grave. I think of the cunning lovers who used to engage 
all the post- horses of Carlisle, so that their pursuers might not reach 
them before the marriage ceremony was over ; of the impudent imposi- 
tions of the Carlisle postboys; of the determined lover who shot the 
horses of his pursuer from the carriage window; and of other memor- 
able matters with which Gretna is associated in the minds of most of 
us. If there be a touch of poetry in my present reflections, that touch 
is speedily effaced by the spirit of competition that arises before me. 
A couple, evidently bent upon matrimony, though they are making 
painful efforts to appear at their ease, and to regard the place with a 
placid indifference, are addressed eagerly by one or two men of common 
appearance. Are these individuals making offers for the conveyance 
of the couple’s luggage? The station-man looks on at the warm con- 
ference, with a sardonic grin; and, with a quick twitch of the head, 
draws the attention of the guard to the interesting group. The train 
goes forward, and the conference breaks up. One of the men conducts 
the lady and gentleman to a little red-brick hotel close by; and the 
others retire discontentedly. I inquire about this rivalry, and am in- 
formed that it is a clerical contest. And here I am made party toa 
curious local secret, This little red-brick hotel is the property of Mr. 
Murray. Mr. Murray alse inhabits the famous toll-bar which is on 
the Scotch bank of the little stream that marks the borders of the 
country. Thus this sagacious toll-keeper pounces upon the couples at 
the station; removes them to his ‘‘Gretna Hotel,” and then drives 
them down a narrow lane, and over the bridge to the toll-bar, where 
he marries them. In this way it appears Murray has contrived to 
monopolise five-sixths of the trade matrimonial. It should be observed, 
however, by persons about to marry, that there is a Gretna station, 
and a Gretna Green station; and that the latter is the point which de- 
posits happy couples opposite Gretna Hall. However, as I am alto- 
gether ignorant of the superior convenience of the ‘‘ Green” station, I 
may be pardoned the mistake, which makes a walk, in a dense shower 
of rein, through slippery lanes, a necessity. I advance briskly, how- 
ever ; pass the famous toll-bar, near which a bluff Scotch ploughboy is 
yoking horses to a waggon, and presently approach the Green. It isa 
pretty place enough, but very quiet and very muddy just now. The 
Green is a triangular patch of ragged turf, in front of the village 
church. The church is rather dirty and neglected in its appearance 
than old; and from the roof hangs a stout cord, which is attached to 
the bell, and is now lazily rocking to and froin the breeze. Children 
of various sizes, and in indescribable costumes, stare at me from various 
cottage-doors. It is evident that I am taken for a young man bent 
upon marriage. I turn to the left, and through a gateway to the Hall. 
It is evident that no marriage is going forward to-day. Desolate, and 
thoroughly soaked with rain, appears the large square house, flanked 
on one side by a farm-yard. I advance, under cover of some tall trees, 
to the front door. It is closed and barred. I give c perfectly metro- 
eee double knock. In a few minutes a man—rather a surly man, 

think—begins leisurely to withdraw the bolts. Seeing me alone, he 
looks a little surprised—perhaps disappointed. I begin to feel that I 
ought to apologise for coming without a lady. I boldly ask whether I 
can breakfast at the Hall. The man does not oblige me with a direct 
answer ; but pointing to the right, growls that he will send somebody 
to me, and disappears. 

I advance into a long low room. It is a curious mixture of a village 
tap-room, with the pretensions of an hotel. At cne end a massive side- 
board displays a quantity of valuable plate; over the mantel-piece is 
an engraving after Turner ; but, to the left of this production, is one 
of those compositions which, about a century ago, were admired in all 
the country villages of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A woman with 
& crimson Take face is looking, with a blotched expression of affection, 
upon a child whose head seems to have dropped casually upon shoulders 
made for some other infant, and the colours of whose frock run into 
various surrounding objects. 
touching couplet :— 

“Come, father’s hope, and mother’s glory, 
Now listen to a pretty story.” 


I am hardly convinced that I am in the celebrated Gretna Hall till I 
have read the directions to visitors, which are pasted upon the looking- 
glass. ‘* Please not to write on the walls, windows, or shutters, &c.” 
Having read this direction I am convinced that I have reached a place 
where many curious countrymen have been before me. I turn to the 
windows, and at once recognise the necessity for the request. Every 
pane is covered with names, sorry jests, and revelations of ages, pro- 
fessions, and other matters. W.Thorborne, of Manchester, has, I find, 


This production bears the following 


left his celebrated name, coupled with the inference that he possesses, 
or did possess, a diamond ring, upon one window, in company with S. 
Goodacre of Liverpool. But G. Howell, also of Liverpool, has recorded 
his visit to the Hall in two or three different places, lest the interest- 
ing fact should be lost to posterity. 





Upon one window I find this instructive sentence :—‘‘ John Anderson 
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made a fool of himself in Gretna, 1831.” It is information also that 
“Sally Norton, late Sally Western,” has been here, and that the fame 
of the place has attracted hither ‘‘ Jane Stordy, of Stanway.” A greasy 
book, in shape like a ledger, marked ~ Visitors’ Book,” lies upon the 
window-sill. Many have been torn away ; so that the records it 
now contains date back only to last October. The entries consist of a 
series of very melancholy jokes. The first remarkable name I notice 
is that of Maria Marning, to which name some obliging historian has 
subsequently added the words, “ hanged since.” ‘‘ Brick from London,” 
is the next entry, and he is followed by an “ Early Closing Quadrill 
Party.” It strikes me as @ pity that before forming a ‘* Quadrill” 
party, the pariy did not form a spelling class. I next find that a wit 
of the N orth hue recorded his visit in these words: ‘* David Rae, thief- 
catcher, Dumfries ;” and that a lady has been carried away by the high 
spirits of the foregoing, to this extent: ‘‘ Mrs. Grimalkin (to be Mrs. 

abriel Grub).”—Here I am interrupted by the entrance of a widow, 
who announces herself as the relict of the late parson of the Hall, Mr. 
Linton. She offers me a substantial breakfast, and while it is —— 
ing, is not disinclined to answer any questions I may put on the sub- 
ject of the matrimonial trade. Ofcourse, thinking with the rest of my 
countrymen that Gretna Green mpm te are of rare occurrence now- 
a-days, I begin by asking how long it is since the last marriage was 
celebrated at the Hall. The old lady very quietly turns to her maid 
who is laying the breakfast cloth, and says—** Was it Tuesday or Mon- 
day last, that couple came ?” 

The maid, holding a substantial joint of cold meat in her hand, while 
she thinks on the subject, replies presently, “* Monday ” 

I am surprised, and inform Mr. Linton’s widow that it was my im- 
pression Gretna marriages were auite matters of the . Bhe 
me, in reply, that they have a good sprinkling stil throughout the 

ear; but not so many as twenty or thirty years ago, when her 
band first began. She disappears for a few minutes. Ha! here she 
comes, with some heavy substance carefully tied up in an old silk hand- 
kerchief. She deposits her load upon the table (having prqvionty 
brushed the place), deliberately arranges her massive spectacles, 
now carefully unties her treasure. Two gaudily- bound books lie before 
me; I am about to open them eagerly, but the widow of Mr. Linton 
will not allow the volumes to suffer my desecrating touch. She gently 
repulses my hand, and carefully opens the thickest The thin volume 


is an index to the thick one, which is a formal register of the marriages 
celebra’ r he Hall. The entries, however, only reach back to 1856 - 
yet the list includes many celebrated names. The widow proudly 


oints to one or two German dukes, to Miss Penelope Smith and her 
Lo aod betrothed, to the well-known name of Sheridan, to Lady Adela 
Villiers and her husband. Against all the notable couples, distin- 
guishing marks are placed. Having shown me these signatures, the 
old lady carefally spreads out the silk handkerchief, upon which I find 
a rude map of England is printed, re covers her treasure, and holds it 
securely in her arms while she continues to talk tome She tells me 
that, in times gone by, it was by no means unusual to give the Gretna 
Green parson as much as one hundred pounds; and that fifty pounds, 
even lately, was not at all an uncommon marriage fee. The parson 
charges according to the ostensible means of the contracting parties. 
‘Old Lang” was the regular village parson before the late Mr. Linton 
began. Mr. Linton confined his attention entirely to marrying run- 
away couples She knows nothing about the blacksmith, and doesn’t 
believe such a man ever married couples. As far as she knows, these 
kind of marriages began to be celebrated at Gretna about one hundred 

ears ago. 
’ I express a wish to see the room in which the marriages at the Hall 
are celebrated. The widow of Mr. Linton directs me down a long pass- 
age, past two cases of stuffed owls, to a long room, fitted up with some 
care; and from the bow- windows of which there is a picturesque view 
of the village. It isa quaint room. Over the doorway stands a huge 
model of aship. The pictures exhibit an odd taste. On one side isa 
painting, in which Cupid and Venus are represented; and opposite are 
two large pieces of canvas, covered with horsemen in the vigorous pur- 
suit of the fox; upon which scenes, the placid countenance of a Quaker 
is serenely gazing. The bow-window is marked with the initials of 
various captains—the captains, I remark, strangely predominate among 
the visitors. Opening by a door from this room, is the bridal chamber, 
fitted up luxuriously with yellow satin-damask hangings. Even here, 
the English habit of scrawling upon furniture is indulged. I open the 
looking-glass drawer, and even herein find these inscriptions :—*‘* Tho- 
mas Parker to Mother Walmsley.” ‘* Joseph Lee to Betty Booth.”’ 

Strangely interested in the peculiarities of the Hall, I return to the 
breakfast table. I find that sentiment has not preyed upon my ap- 
petite. I do perfect justice to the fine haddeck and the exquisite mar- 
malade provided by the widow of Mr Linton. I am so interested in 
this village, that I think I will take a stroll, and retarn to dine at the 
Hall. I intimate this intention to the maid. and emerge upon the green, 
determined to know something more of Gretna and its marriage-t 

A dirty road, hedged by cottages, leads to the village, which is with- 
in the same parish as Gretna, and is called Springfield. This village 
is larger than its more famous neighbour ; the houses are larger, there 
is more apparent life, and it boasts two or three inns. It appears to 
me highly probable that at one of these inns I shall hear much quaint 
gossip about Gretna marriages. I enterthe mostinviting. The kitch- 
en.at once forcibly reminds me of one of Wilkie’s village sketches. 
Even the details of the scene suggest the pencil of the great Scoteh- 
man. The solid black chairs placed under the ee 3 
the huge black pot suspended by a powerful crane over fire ; 
mud floor; the old clock in a rude case; the milk- pails in a row a 
shelf; the limited crockery of the establishment proudly srvenged th a 
cup board, the door of which is intentionally open. The figures, too, 
are Wilkie’s. Before the window is a cutting-board, upon which sits 
—her pretty feet dangling in the air—the village dressmaker. As I 
advance towards the fire, I notice the figure of a young Seot (with his 
broad bonnet) turning over the leaves of a very greasy -book—but 
chiefly occupied casting furtive glances at the young lady upon the 
cutting-board. These are obviously lovers, and Iam obviously no 
welcome intruder. However, the landlord, a broad, squat man, with 
much to say about his ale, puts a cheerfal face upon matters and stands 
ready to furnish anything I may request in the shape of refreshment. 
I order & glass of whiskey, and hope the landlord will drink one with 
me. My invitati nis accepted. I think I may now fairly open the 
question of Gretna—or rather Springfield—marrieges. I ask, by way 
of jest, whether mine host has ever married stray couples. The girl 
behind me titters, and the father fairly laughs at my simplicity. ‘‘ Mar- 
ried any? Ay, many of them, in this very room ; and fine folk, too!” 

Twirling a willow stick in his hand, and kicking his heels against the 
legs of a table upon which he is sitting, mine host gossips, as nearly as 
I can follow him, in this wise :— . 

“Ay! there have been amany marriages in this reom. Lord Erskine 
was married where I am sitting—in woman’s clothes; his lady held her 
children under her cloak the while. The people who come to be mar- 
ried now are mostly poor people—a great many of them being from 
Edinburgh. They can as easily be married anywhere in Scotland; 

















lace is known for it, I suppose. But 
e to tell you more than I can.” 

A spare old man, dressed, not as & _ * villager, but with a pre- 
tension to gentility and toa clerical simplicity, hobbles into the room, 
rubbing his left leg vigorously. He is su ring an acute attack of rheu- 
matism; yet this does not prevent him from taking his seat at a little 
round table, and accepting the tumbler of whiskey which I offer him. 
He refuses, I notice, to spoil the spirit by the admixture of water; but 
continues, even when seated, to rub vigorously the calf of his leg. He 
apprehends at once that his nut as a spon is to be pumped 
from him; he gives himself up cheerfully to the operation. He seems 
to know that he is an object of curiosity to all visitors, and is, there- 
fore, not particularly flattered by the interest I appear to take in him. 
Of course I ask him, as an opening question, whether there is any truth 
in the blacksmith legerd. To my astonishment, I find that the black- 
mith is utterly unknown in these parts. There stands the landlord 
expressing unfeigned surprise. He who had lived all his life here, hes 
never heard of the blacksmith ! f 1 

“Ay, to be sure!” continues Parson Lang—vigorously rubbing his 
leg the while—* Old Colthard, as far as I can tell, was the first regu- 
lar Gretna Green parson. He flourished somewhere about one hund- 
red and twenty years ago. He was either a regular blacksmith or 
nailer—I can’t say which. His old house is pulled down, now; it used 
to stand on the ground where the school now stands, or close there.’ 
I show particular interest in the yp sy narrative, which amuses the 
ert os the cutting-board and her sly lover with his greasy song- 

. Task Lang whether he can trace the parsons—that is to say, the 
parsons—from Colthard down to himself. 

Still vehemently rubbing his leg, Parson Lang continues: ‘To 
besureIcan. A Colthard—let me see—came Pasley and Elliot, 
who both flourished together; Pasley was my father’s uncle. Then 
came my father, old Parson Lang, as they called him. He lived at the 
Hall, and married people in the busy days of Gretna Green. After him, 
I came :” which advent appears to the n to constitute the climax 
of the curious history. ‘ But,” he goes on statistically, ‘ weddings 
continued to increase up to the year 1833, when, I should say, they 
amounted to three hundred or thereabouts. After that they fell off. 
They now average about one hundred apes. 

# I now make an unfortunate allusion when I inquire whether Parson 
is in the habit of officiating at the Hall. 

** No,” the parson replies, rubbing his leg with great vehemence, 


and indulging in a sarcastic smile; ‘no, no; I have nothing to do 
with the Hall ; there they seem to think a shoemaker, who lives opposite, 
can as well as anybody else.”’ 


I see at once that this is a sore point with the parson. I change the 
topic by oaung wnether the villagers of Springfield and Gretna are 
at the Hall; or by Parson Lang. This question highly amuses 
the lovers, who interchange significant glances. ‘‘ Oh dear, no!” Par- 
son Lang replies ; ‘‘ [have been married twice, but was always asked in 
church ; so are all hereabouts. I hardly know how Gretna first came 
to be celebrated for marriages ; but I have heard some story like—once 
@ queen was returning to England from Scotland with an army. Well, 
the soldiers were followed by a number of women who were in love 
with them, to the border hereabouts ; and then, when they were to part 
with them, they all set a-greeting which means crying ; and this folks 
say, gave the village the name of Greta or Gretna Green. However, 
the queen was so touched by the distress of the women, that she made 
the officers act on the spot as parsons, and marry the women at once to 
the soldiers ; and then they all went to the south together.” The par- 
son now begins to philosophise a little about the facilities offered in 
Scotland to persons about to marry ; and intersperses his theories with 
many illustrative antcdotes. But whenever I touch upon the subject 
of the fees, he is discreetly silent. He seems to admit that they vary 
considerably ; I suspect from a silver coin and a glass of whiskey, to a 
bank-note of considerable value. He remembers that, only two years 
ago, & waiter at the chief Carlisle hotel, got married, at short intervals, 
to three of his fellow-zervants; that, to this day, the fellow has been 
allowed to go unpunished, and that he has returned to his first love. 
Having gleaned these facts from Parson Lang, [ begin to think about 
my dinner at the Hall. The parson condescends to shake hands with 
me, the eyes of the lovers sparkle as they see me rise to depart, and the 
landlord, asI pass into the road, bids me a hearty farewell 
The widow of Mr. Linton has prepared me a very snug dinner. While 
Iam enjoying it, she brings mea copy of the forms filled up by the 
| ape who are married at her establishment. While I proceed with 
y salmon, the reader may amuse himself with the document. Here 


___— She Avion. 












there the popular confidence reposes—not more irrationally—on the 

yers and incantations of the practitioner. But this sort of practice, 
in the wilder parts of the country, renders the medical profession 
somewhat unsafe to its professors; for the doctor is looked upon as a 
wizard, with power to cure or kill as he chooses. In such places—the 
jungly districts—there ore diseases of the liver and spleen, to which 
the children, more especially, are subject; and when so affected, the 
patient pines away and dies without any external token of disease. This 
result is, of course, attributed to preternatural means ; and if there is 
not an old woman at hand obnoxious to suspicion, the doctor is set down 
asthe murderer. ‘I have in these territories,” says Colonel Sleeman, 
‘‘known @ great many instances of medical practitioners being put to 
death for not curing young people for whom they were required to pre- 
scribe. Several cases have come before me as a magistrate, in which 
the father has stood over the doctor with a drawn sword, by the side 
of the bed of his child, and cut him down, and killed him the moment 
the child died, as he had sworn to do when he found the patient sinking 
uader his prescriptions.” 

Another superstition of the country, originating no doubt in local 
circumstances, found its way into Europe, where no such circumstances 
existed. In India, a man suddenly vanishes. His family, perhaps, are 
expecting him at home, but from that moment he is never more heard 
of. He has been destroyed in the jungle by a tiger, and his remains 
so completely devoured by other animals that there is scarcely a relic 
of his body left to give assurance of a man, far less as a proof of his 
identity. These mysterious disappearances, however, are connected 
with their real cause ; and men are believed to be frequent!y metamor- 
myer ren voluntarily, sometimes involuntarily—into tigers. 

he voluntary transformation is effected merely by eating a certain root, 
whereupon the man is instantly changed into a tiger; and when tired 
of his new character, he has only to eat anether, when, presto / ne 
subsides from a tiger intoa man. But occasionally mistakes happen. 
An individual of an inquiring disposition once felt a strong curiosity 
to know what were the sensations attendant on such a transformation ; 
but being a prudent person, he set about the experiment with all ne- 
cessary precaution. Haing provided himself with 


——the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner, 


he gave one likewise to his wife, desiring her to stand by and watch 
the event, and as soon as she saw him fairly turaed into a tiger, to thrust 
it into his mouth. The wife promised, but her nerves were not equal 
to the performance. As soon as she saw her husband fixed in his new 
form, she took to flight—carrying in her hand, in the confusion of her 
mind, the root that would have restored him to her faithful arms! And 
so it befell that the poor man-tiger was obliged to take to the woods, 
where for many a day he dined on his old neighbours of the village, till 
he was at length shot, and recognised! In this superstition will be 
seen the prototype of the wolf-mania of mediwval Europe. In Brittany, 
men betook themselves to the forests in the shape of wolves, out of a 
morbid passion for the amusement of howling and ravening; but if 
they left in some secure place their clothes they had thrown off to pre- 
pare for the metamorphosis, they had only to reassume them in order 
to regain their natural forms. But sometimes a catastrophe like the 
above occurred: the wife discovered the hidden clothes, and Fe! | 
them home in the innocent carefulness of her heart, the poor husban 
lived and died a wolf. 

The Hindoos, like other ancient peoples, predict good or evil fortune 
from certain phenomena of nature ; but one instance of this has been 
described to us in a communication from our Old Indian, which far ex- 
cels in the poetical the finest fancies of the Greeks. Wecannot under- 
take to say that the thing is new, although we ourselves never heard 
of it before: but as the knowledge of it was imparted to her by her 
moonshee as a profound secret, we present it as such to our readers, 
recommending them to make the experiment for themselves. At the 
initiation of our informant, she was about to undertake a distant jour- 
ney, and the old moonshee was anxious to consult the fates as to the 
fortunes that might be in store for his beloved mistress He, accord- 
ingly, prevailed upon her to walk forth one night from the veranda, 
and with many quaint expressions of respect and anxiety, besought 
her to follow his directions with an attentive mind, abstracted as much 
as possible from the common thoughts of life. 

eo a clear, calm night; the moon was full, and not the faintest 
speck in the sky disturbed her reign. The Ganges was like a floud of 
silver light, hastening on in charmed silence; while on the green 
smooth sward on which they walked, a tall shrub, here and there, stood 





is a literal copy of it :— 


KINGDOM OF SCOLAND. 
GOUNTY OF DUMFRIES, 
PARISH OF GRETNA. 

THESE are to Certify to all to whom these Presents may come, That 
, from the parish of ,in the county of 

, from the parish of A 
in the county of . being now here present, and having declared 
themselves single persons, were this day Married, agreeable to the Laws of Scot- 
land, as witness our hands. 

Gretna Hall, this day of 


an 


Witnesses 


I find that excellent cigars are obtainable at the Hall. I attribute this 
to the fact that captains generally smoke. Provided with many sugges- 
tive facts, I take leave of the late parson’s establishment, not dissatis- 
fied with the method with which his disconsolate widow carries on her 
business. Gretna Hall—the ancestral seat of the Maxwells—is still 
licensed to sell marriage contracts; and I can assure persons about to 
marry, will provide an excellent dinner for those prosaic visitors who 
do not pretend to live upon love altogether. 

I hear the railway bell.— Household Words. 





PHANTOMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


The form assumed by superstition in India is not very different from 
the European type, otherwise than in a certain exaggeration, impress. 
ed on it, no doubt, by the grotesque grandeur of the mythology. Witch- 
craft is pretty nearly the same in both regions—the old women being 
the chief professors of the art ; but in many districts of the former coun 
7; the evil power is bestowed upon every old woman without exception 
Girls will not marry into a family without a witch, for how could their 
infants be protected from the spells of the other old women? It is 
dangerous to jostle an old woman in the street, however accidentally, 
lest she take vengeance on the spot. A man came into this unpleasant 
contact while he was walking along, carelessly chewing a piece of su- 
gar-cane ; and hearing the muttered objurgations of the hag, as he 
turned round to apologise, he was not surprised to find the juice of the 
cane turned into bl The spectators, likewise, recognised the meta- 
—_ as soon asit was pointed out to them ; and when the terrified 
victim instantly leaped on his horse, and put ten or twelve miles be- 
tween him and the sorceress before drawing bridle, he was believed to 
have saved his life by this dispatch. 

The operations of the men sorcerers are less spontaneous and‘more 
scientific. They set about their work in a business-like way ; and within 
sight of the house of their intended victim the mystic caldron begins 
to boil and bubble. The victim, however, is not to be terrified out of 
his senses. What are his enemy’s fires and incantations to him? He 
will only just take no notice, and continue to live on as if there was 
not a sorcerer in the world. But that smoke: it meets his eye the first 
object every morning. The ruddy glare : it is the last thing he sees at 
night. That measured but inarticulate sound: it is never out of his 
ear. His thoughts dwell on the mystical business. He is preoocupied 
even in company. He wonders what they are now putting into the pot; 
and whether it has any connection with the spasm that has just shot 

h him. He becomes nervous; he feels unwell; he cannot sleep 
for thinking ; he cannot eat for that horrid broth that bubbles for ever 
im his mind. He gets worse, and worse, and worse. He dies! 

Sut this empire of the imagination is beaten hollow in Java, where 
it is iupposed that a housebreaker, by throwing a handful of earth upon 
the of the inmates, completely incapacitates them from moving to 
save their property. And this is no mere speculative belief, but an ac- 
tual fact. The man who is to be robbed, on feeling the earth fall upon 
him, lies as motionless as if he was bound hand and foot. He is under 
a spell which, in our own country, even knowledge and refinement have 
Por Eegiaed, thevete a large cl f 

° ge class of persons who believe that a cer- 
tain pill is able to cure all diseases, hemeaen opposite their natures, and 
however different the constitutions of the patients. It is in vain the 
analytical chemist describes publicly the component parts and real 

ties of the quack medicine—their faith ig unshaken. In India, 


poetical ; for 


low and paltry credulity acquires a character of the 


erect and motionless. The young lady, whoseimpressions were proba- 
bly deepened by the mystical words of the moonshee, felt a kind of awe 
stealing over her: she looked round upon the accustomed scene, as if 
in some new and strange world; and when the old man motioned her 
to stop, as they reached an open space on the sward, she obeyed with 
an indescribable thrill. 

** Look there,” said he, pointing to her shadow, which fell tall and 
datk upon the grass. ‘‘ Do you see it?” 

‘*Yes,” said she faintly, yet beginning to be ashamed. 
sharply defined are its edges ? 
touch ” 

** But look longer—look better—look steadfastly. 
finite ?”’ 

‘© A kind of halo begins to gather round it: my eyes dazzle’”—— 

‘** Then raise them to the heavens; fix them on yonder blue sky.— 
What do you see?” 

** I see it still! But it is as white as mist, and of a gigantic size.” 

‘* Has it a head ?” asked the moonshee in an anxious whisper. 

* Yes; it is complete in all its parts: but now it melts—floats—dis- 
appears.” 

** Thank God ?” said the old man: ‘ your journey shall be prosper- 
ous—such is the will of heaven!” The experiment was tried on many 
other occasions by the young lady, and always with similar success, 
although never without a certain degree of trepidation, even after she 
had learned that the spectral appearance in the heavens was nothing 
more than the picture retained on the retina of the eye. She never saw 
the phantom without a head, which accounts for her being alive to this 
day ; or even wanting a limb, although she has not been without her 
share of the trials of the world. It can easily be conceived, however, 
that certain conditions of the atmosphere may produce these phenom- 
ena, which are regarded by the Hindoo seer as sure tokens of death or 
disaster. 

This superstition is not more unreasonable than the mistakes of our 
early travellers, who were accustomed to attribute a meaning to the 
phenomena of nature, of which more accurate knowledge has entirely 
stripped them. But the notions of the Hindoo are always peculiar—his 
fancy, even in its wildest excursions, is bounded by the circle of his 
mythology. When our Old Indian’s wandering led her to Pinang, in 
the Straits of Malacca, she found a Hindoo convict there, trembling 
even in his chains as his fancy connected the wonders of the place with 
the dogmas in which he had been reared. This most beautiful island, 
as our readers may remember, came into the possession of an English- 
man in the latter part of last century in rather a romantic way—form- 
ing the dowry of a native princess, the daughter of the king of Quedah, 
whom he married. Captain Light transferred it to the East India Com- 

any, who were not slow in discovering the advantages of its fine har- 

our, rich soil, and salubrious climate. Its inhabitants at that time 
were a few fishermen on the coast; and the interior was covered with 
an almost impervious forest; but now there is a population of Euro- 
peans and Americans, and Asiatics of almost all countries; and plan- 
tations of sugar, coffee, pepper, and other intertropical produce.— 
Among the inhabitants are invalids, who proceed thither from conti- 
nental India for the restoration of their health ; and convicts, who are 
compelled to compensate by their labour the injuries they have inflict- 
ed on society. 

The man alluded to belonged to the latter class, having probably 
travelled for his country’s good from the tamer lowlands of Bengal; 
and when the traveller asked him how he liked the region, he express- 
ed the utmost awe, united with the bitterest condemnation of the Euro- 
peans, for desecrating by their roads and other works a place so obvi- 
ously the abode of deutas and spirits. He said, that when they had 
begun to carry the up hill road through these primeval forests, they 
were warned of their impiety by the voices of the gods themselves, in 
bursts of unearthly music, blasts of the trumpet, and the clash of cym- 
dals and gongs. 

« The first tree we struck with the axe,’ added he with a shudder, 
** ran milk; and the second, blood!” Of these two substances, the 
former is still more ominous in the Brahminical faith than the latter, 
for everything connected with the cow is sacred and mysterious. 

‘Well,’”’ said the inquirer, what happened—since in spite of these 
omens you persisted in your task? Did the gods take vengeance ?” 

** Yes,” said he solemnly ; ‘* but we were only instruments, like the 
axes in our hands; and the vengeance, therefore, fell upon the prime 
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mover. The governor’’—coming close up to the lady, and putting his 
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mouth to her ear—* the —— died!’ Now, all this was true— 
music, milk, blood, and death ; and yet none of these was more the 
= of supernatural agency than any of the common circumstances of 

e. 

The supposed unearthly sound proceed neither from birds nor men 
and the effect is either pleasing or awful, according to the mood of the 
listener. Some, in such circumstances, instead of receiving impres. 
sions of awe, like the Hindoo convict, would exclaim : 

Where should this music be-—i’ the air, or the earth ? 

It sounds no more: and sure it waits upon 

Some god of the island, 
And again. 
The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 
That, if [then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again. 
One would think Shakspeare had actually been in some tropical forest 
when the daylight began to fade, and the myriads of insects to take u 
their evening-song! One of these extraordinary musicians is distin. 
guished as the trumpeter; another produces a tinkle like a bell; and 
& third gives forth a sound which the imagination may ascribe to any 
instrument, or band of instruments, it pleases. This species of cricket 
buries himselfin a centre, to which converge seven holes, which he hag 
drilled in a circle; and from these seven tubes a sound rushes forth, 
which almost stuns the passer-by. It may be conceived, therefore, that 
a forest peopled with myriads upon myriads of such “ executants,” 
must have astrain, for every ear, every mood, and every conscience. 

The tree which welled forth milk when struck by the axe was the 
Ficus elastica—a sort of gigantic vine, as thick as a man’s arm, which 
creeps along the ground, sending forth new roots from the joint, and, 
climbing at length some lofty tree, expands in branches. This is the 
chief caoutchouc- plant, and its sap has not only the colour, but many 
of the chemical properties of animal milk, and is frequently drunk as 
food. The blood came from one of the eucalypta, popularly called the 
blue gum-tree. The governor did die soon after his arrival on the 
island, and no doubt immediately after he had disturbed, in the man- 
ner related, the genius Joci. 

Pinang contains about 160 square miles of surface, nearly the whole 
of which is laid out in hills and dales, the lofties of the former reaching. 
a height of 2500 feet above the sea-level. On the slopes of this hill are 
built the governor’s rural residence, and a bungalow, where invalids 
resort for country air. It is possible that great changes may have 
taken place here of late years, when efforts have been made to dot the 
island with sugar-plantations ; but at the time we speak of, this was a 
solitary spot, behind which dark forests stretched upwards to the sum. 
mit. Among these forests, on the shoulder of the hill, there occurs an 
ppv phenomenon, not unknown in Europe, which is here an object 
of superstitious terror to the natives. 

The first European who observed it was a gentleman who, taking ad- 
vantage of the coolness of the hour, had strolled away in the early 
morning from the inhabited district, and was skirting round a deep 
valley, dotted at the bottom, and overhung at the sides with lofty trees 
The beams of the sun had already begun to acquire some power, 
although his disk was scarcely yet above the horizon; and the travel- 
ler watched with interest the effect of the dawning light upon a sea of 
vapour which nearly filled the valley. This slowly. moving cloud, as 
it was acted upon by the sun, swelled higher and higher, and became 
whiter and whiter, till it finally settled, filling the whole valley with a 
substance that looked like alabaster, in the midst of which the topmost 
branches of the tall trees hung motionless. The scene was strangely 
beautiful ; and the spectator, who was screened from the now risen sun 
by a belt of forest, lingered for a while to contemplate it. When at 
length he resumed his walk, and, pong 2 from the trees, found him- 
self in the full blaze of the rising sun, he turned once more to observe 
the effect on the vapour; and acry of wonder which arose to his lips 
was only repressed by a feeling of awe, as he saw upon that alabaster 
surface a dark human figure of gigantic dimensions, surrounded by a 
halo that seemed formed cf the rainbow. A confused rush of associa- 
tions half acquainted him at the moment with the nature of the phe- 
nomenon ; but giving way to the feeling of poetical delight, he clasped 
his hands above his head in admiration—a movement which the Phan- 
tom of the Alabaster Valley instantaneously imitated!: It was indeed 
his own shadow—and a shadow he was not to recall, even when he 
turned away to journey homewards. There, in that lonely place, it 
seemed to him to remain for ever—a link pennoating him with the 
spirit of nature, and ever and anon drawing him back into her domain 
from the meanness, and folly, and wickedness of the world.— Chambers. 








THE LITTLE GRAY GOSSIP. 


Soon after Cousin Con’s marriage, we were invited to stay a few weeks 
with the newly-married couple, during the festive winter season ; so 
away we went with merry hearts, the clear frosty air and pleasant 
prospect before us invigorating our spirits, as we took our places inside 
the good old mail-coach, which passed through the town of P , 
where Cousin Con resided, for there were no railwaysthen. Never was 
there a kinder or more genial soul than Cousin Con; and David Dan- 
vers, the goodman, as she laughingly called him, was, if possible, kinder 
and more genial still. They were surrounded by substantial comforts, 
and delighted to see their friends in a sociable, easy way, and make 
them snug and cosy, our arrival being the signal for a succession of 
such convivialities. Very mirthful and enjoyable were these even- 
ings, for Con’s prezence always shed radiant sunshine, and David’s ho- 
nest broad face beamed upon her with affectionate pride. During the 
days of their courtship at our house, they had perhaps indulged in bill- 
ing and cooing a little too freely when in company with others, for so- 
ber middle-aged lovers like themselves; thereby lying open to animad- 
versions from prim spinsters, who wondered that Miss Constance and 
Mr. Danvers made themselves so ridiculous. But now all this nonsense 
had sobered down, and nothing could be detected beyond a sly glance, 
or a squeeze of the hand now and then; yet we often quizzed them 
about by-gones, and declared that engaged pairs were insufferable—we 
could always find them out among a hundred! 

**1’ll bet you anything you like,” cried Cousin Con, with a good-hu- 
moured laugh, ‘‘ that among our guests coming this evening” (there 
was to be a tea-junketing), ‘* you’ll not be able to point out the engaged 
couple—for there will be only one such present—though plenty of lads 
and lasses that would like to be so happily situated! But the couple I 
allude to are real turtle-doves, and yet I defy you to find them out !” 

‘Done, Cousin Con!” we exclaimed ; ‘‘ and what shall we wager?” 

**Gloves! gloves to besure!” cried David. ‘* Ladies always wager 
gloves; though I can tell you, my Con is on the safe side now;” and 
David rubbed his hands, delighted with the joke; and we already, in 
perspective, beheld our glove-box enriched with half-a-dozen pair of 
snowy French sevens! 

Never had we felt more interested in watching the arrivals and move- 
ments of strangers, than on this evening, for our honour was concerned, 
to detect the lovers, and raise the veil. Papas and mammas, and mas- 
ters and misses, came trooping in; old ladies, and middle-aged ; old 
gentlemen, and middle-aged—until the number amounted to about 
thirty, and Cousin Con’s drawing-rooms were comfortably filled. We 
closely scrutinised all the young folks, and so intently but covertly 
watched their proceedings, that we could have revealed several inno- 
cent flirtations, but nothing appeared that could lead us to the turtle- 
doves and their engagement. At length, we really had hopes, and en- 
sconced ourselves in a corner, to observe the more cautiously a tall, 
beautiful girl, whose eyes incessantly turned towards the door of the 
apartment; while each time it opened to admit any one, she sighed and 
looked disappointed, as if that one was not the one she yearned to see. 
We were deep in a reverie, conjuring up @ romance of which she was 
the heroine, when a little lady, habited in gray, whose age might ave- 
rage threescore, unceremoniously seated herself beside us, and imme- 
diately commenced a conversation, by asking if we were admiring pret- 
ty Annie Mortimer—following the direction of our looks. On receiving 
& reply in the affirmative, she continued : ** Ah, she’s a good, affection- 
ate girl; a great favourite of mine is sweet Annie Mortimer.” 

‘«‘ Watching for her lover, no doubt ?” we ventured to say, hoping to 
gain the desired information, and thinking of our white kid-gloves. 
She is an engaged young lady ?” ; 

«« Engaged! engaged!” cried the little animated lady: ‘‘ no indeed. 
The fates forbid! Annie Mortimer is not engaged.” The expression of 
the little lady’s countenance at our bare suppoeition of so natural ® 
fact, amounted almost to the ludicrous; and we with some difficulty ar- 
ticulated a serious rejoinder, disavowing all previous knowledge, and 
therefore erring through ignorance. We had now time to examine our 
new acquaintance more critically. As we have already stated, she was 
habited in gray; but not only was her attire gray, but she was literal- 








ly gray all over: gray hairs, braided in a peculiar obsolete fashion, 
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uncovered; gra peeves: gray shoes; and above all, gray 
eyes, soft, large, and peculiarly sad in expression, yet beautiful eyes, 
redeeming the gray, monotonous countenance from absolute plainness. 
Mary Queen of Scots, we are told, had gray eyes; and even she, poor 
lady, owned not more  agyy 84 history-telling orbs than did this lit- 
tle unknown gossip in gray. But our attention was diverted from the 
contemplation, by the entrance of another actor on the stage, to whom 
Annie Mortimer darted forward with an exclamation of delight and wel- 
come. The new-comer was a slender, elderly gentleman, whose white 
hairs, pale face, and benignant expression presented nothing remark- 
able in their aspect, beyond a certain air of elegance and refinement, 
which characterised the whole outward man. 

“That is a charming-looking old gentleman,” said we to the gray 
lady ; ‘‘is he Annie’s father ” 

«Her father! O dear, no! That gentleman is a bachelor; but he is 
Annie’s guardian, and has supplied the place of a father to her, for 
poor Annie is an orphan.” 

“Oh!” we exclaimed, and there was a great deal of meaning in our 
oh! for had we not read and heard of youthful wards falling in love 
with their guardians? and might not the fair Annie’s taste incline this 
way? The little gray lady understood our thoughts, for she smiled, but 
gaid nothing; and while we were absorbed with Annie and her sup- 

osed antiquated lover, she glided into the circle, and presently we be- 
freld Annie’s guardian, with Annie leaning on his arm, exchange a few 
words with her in an undertone, as she passed them to an inner room. 

« Who is that pleasimg-looking old gentleman ?” said we to our host- 
ess; *‘ and what is the mame of the lady in gray, who went away just 
as you came up? That is Annie Mortimer we know, and we know also 
that she isn’t engaged 1” 

Cousin Con laughed heartily as she replied: ** That nice old gentle- 
man is Mr. Worthington, our poor curate; and a poor curate he is like- 
ly ever to continue, so far as we can see. The lady in gray we call our 
‘little gray gossip,’ and a darling she is! As to Annie, you seem to 
know all about her. I suppose little Bessie has been lauding her up to 
the skies.” 

‘‘ Who is little Bessie?” we enquired. 

‘Little Bessie is your little gray gossip; we never call her anything 
but Bessie to her face; she is a harmless little old maid. But come 
this way ; Bessie is going to sing, for they won’t let her rest till she 
complies; and Bessie singing, and Bessie talking, are widely different 
creatures.” 

Widely different indeed ! Could this be the little gray lady seated at 
the piano, and making it speak? while her thrilling tones, as she sang 
of “days gone by,” went straight to each listener's heart, she herself 
looking ten years younger! When the song was over, I observed Mr. 
Worthington, with Annie still resting on his arm, in a corner of the 
apartment, shaded by 8 preecing iece of furniture; and I also noted 
the tear on his furrowed cheek, which he hastily brushed away, and 
stooped to answer some remark of Annie’s, who, with fond affection, had 
evidently observed it too, endeavouring to = the painful illusion 
which remembrances of days gone by occasioned. 

We at length found the company separating, and our wager still un- 
redeemed. The last to depart was Mr. Worthington, escorting Annie 
Mortimer and little Bessie, whom he shawled most tenderly, no doubt 
because she was a poor forlorn little oid maid, and sang so sweetly. 

The next morning at breakfast, Cousin Uon attacked us, supported by 
Mr. Danvers, both demanding a solution of the mystery, or the scented 
sevens! After a vast deal of laughing, talking, and discussion, we were 
obliged to confess ourselves beaten, for there had been an engaged cou 
ple present on the previous evening, and we had failed to discover them 
No; it was not Annie Mortimer; she had no lover, No; it was not the 
Misses Halliday, or the Masters Barton: they had flirted and danced, 
and danced and flirted indiscriminately ; but as to serious engagements 
—pooh! pooh! 

Who would have conjectured the romance of reality that was now di- 
vulged ? and how could we have been so stupid as not have read it at a 
glance? These contradictory exclamations, as is usual in such cases, 
ensued when the riddle was unfolded. It is so easy to be wise when we 

have learned the wisdom. Yet we cheerfully lost our wager, and 
‘would have lost a hundred such, for the sake of hearing a tale so far 
removed from matter-of-fact; proving also that enduring faith and af. 
fection are not so fabulous as philosophers often pronounce them to be. 

Bessie Prudholm was nearly related to David Danvers, and she had 
been the only child of a talented but improvident father, who, after a 
short, brilliant career as a public singer, suddenly sank into obscurity 
and neglect, from the total loss of his vocal powers, brought on by a 
violent rheumatic cold and lasting prostration of strength, At this 
juncture, Bessie had nearly attained her twentieth year, and was still 
in mourning for an excellent mother, by whom she had been tenderly 
and carefully brought up. From luxury and indulgence the descent to 

overty and privation was swift. Bessie, indeed, inherited a very small 
income in right of her deceased parent, sufficient for her own wants, 
and even comforts, but totally inadequate to meet the thousand de- 
mands, caprices, and fancies of her ailing and exigeant father. How- 
ever, for five years she battled bravely with adversity, eking out their 
scanty means by her exertions—though, from her father’s helpless con- 
dition, and the constant and unremitting attention he required, she was 
in a great measure dearred from applying her efforts advantageously. 
The poor, dying man, in his days of heaith, had contributed to the en- 
joyment of the affluent, andin turn been courted by them; but now, 
forgotten and despised, he bitterly reviled the heartless world, whose 
hollow meed of applause it had formerly been the sole aim of his exis- 
tence to secure. Wealth became to his disordered imagination the de- 
sideratum of existence, and he attached inordinate value to it, in pro 
1 pee as he felt the bitter stings of comparative penury. To guard 
is only child—whom he certainly loved better than anything else in 
the world, save himself—from this dreaded evil, the misguided man, 
‘during his latter days, extracted from her an inviolable assurance, 
never to become the wife of any individual who could not settle upon 
her, subject to no contingences or chances, the sum of at least one 
thousand pounds. 

Bessie, who was fancy free, and a lively-spirited girl, by no means 
relished the slights and privations which poverty entails. She there- 
fore willingly became bound by this solemn promise ; and when her fa- 
ther breathed his last, declaring that she had made his mind compara 
tively easy, little Bessie half smiled, even in the midst of her deep and 
natural sorrow, to think how small and easy a concession her poor fa- 
ther had exacted, when her own opinions and views so perfectly coin- 
cided with his. The orphan girl took up her abode with the mother of 
David Danvers, and continued to reside with that worthy lady, until 
the latter's decease. It was beneath the roof of Mrs. Danvers that Bes- 
sie first became acquainted with Mr. Worthington—that acquaintance 
speedily ripening into a mutual and sincere attachment. He was poor 
and patronless then, as he has continued ever since, with slender like- 
lihood of ever possessing £100 of his own, much less £1000 to settle on 
awife. Itis true, that in the chances and changes of this mortal life, 

Paul Worthington might succeed to a fine inheritance ; but there were 
many lives betwixt him and it, and Paul was not the one to desire hap- 
piness at another's expense, nor was sweet little Bessie either. 

Yet was Paul Worthington rich in one inestimable possession, such 
as money cannot purchase—even in the love of a pure devoted heart, 
which for him, and for his dear sake, bravely endured the life-long 
loneliness and isolation which their peculiar cireumstances induced 
Paul did not see Bessie grow old and gray; in his eyes she never 
changed ; she was to him still beautiful, graceful and enchanting; she 
was his betrothed, and he came forth into the world, from his books, 
and his arduous clerical and parochial duties, to gaze at intervals into 
her soft eyes, to press her tiny hand, to whisper a fond word, and then, 
to return to his lonely home, like a second Josiah Cargill, to try and 
find in severe study oblivion of sorrow. 

Annie Mortimer had been sent to him asa ministering angel; she 
was the orphan and penniless daughter of Mr. Wortbington’s dearest 
friend and former college-chum, and she had come to find a shelter be 
neath the humble roof of the pious guardian, to whose earthly care she 
had been solemnly bequeathed. Paul’s curacy was not many miles dis 
tant from the town where Bessie had fixed her resting place ; and it was 
generally surmised by the select few who were in the secrct of little 
Bessie’s singular history, that she regarded Annie Mortimer with espe 
Cial favour and affection, from the fact, that Annie enjoyed the privi- 
lege of solacing and cheering Paul Worthington’s declining years Each 
Spoke of her as a dear adopted daughter, and Annie equally returned 
the affection of both. 

Poor solitaries! what long anxious years they had known, separated 
by circumstances, yet knit together in the bonds of enduring love! 

I pictured them at festive winter seasons, at their humble solitary 
boards ; and in summer prime, when song birds and bright perfumed 
flowers call lovers forth into the sunshine rejoicingly. They had not 
dared to rejoice during their long engagement; yet Bessie was a socia- 
ble creature, and did not mope or sbut herself up, but led a life of ac 
tive usefulness, and was a general favourite amongst all classes. They 


and quite 





had never contemplated the possibility of evading Bessie’s solemn pro- 
mise to her dying father ; to their tender consciences, that fatal promise 
was as binding and stringent, as if the gulf of marriage or conventual 
vows yawned betwixt them. We had been inclined to indulge some 
mirth at the expense of the little gray gossip, when she first resented 
herself to our notice; but now we regarded her as an object of interest, 
surrounded by a halo of romance, fully shared in by ber charming, ve- 
nerable lover. And this was good Cousin Con’s elucidation of the rid- 
dle, which she narrated with many digressions, and with animated 
smiles, to conceal tears of sympathy. Paul Worthington and little Bes- 
sie did not like their history to be discussed by the rising frivolous ge- 
neration; it was so unworldly, so sacred, and they looked forward with 
humble hope so soon to be united for ever in the better land, that it 
pained and distressed them to be made a topic of conversation. 

Were we relating fiction, it would be easy to bring this antiquated 
pair together, even at the eleventh hour ; love and constancy making 
up for the absence of one sweet ingredient, evanescent, yet beautiful— 
the ingredient we mean of youth. But as this is a romance of reality, 
we are fuin to divulge facts as they actually occurred, and as we heard 
them from authentic sources. Paul and Bessie, divided in their lives, 
repose side by side in the old church-yard. He dropped off first, and 
Bessie doffed her gray for sombre habiliments of darker hue. Nor did 
she long remain behind, loving little soul! leaving her property to An- 
nie Mortimer, and warning her against iong engagements. 

The last time we heart of Annie, she was the “pPy wife of an excel- 
lent man, who, fully coincidiag in the opinion of the little gray gossip, 
protested strenuously against more than six weeks’ courtship, and car- 
ried his point triumphantly. 


—.— 
CALENDAR OF THE “BAGA DE SECRETIS.” 


Compiled by Sir Francis Palgrave, and published in the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 


The title is a tempting one. Even in its barbarous Latinity there is 
something certain to allure and captivate. Few men would not have 
shared in the excitement with which Sir Francis Palgrave must have 
approached this mysterious depository for the first time. In the mul- 
titudinous ‘‘ pouches” of that long closed ‘‘ Baga” lay concealed the 
histories of tragedies beyond number. Imaginations never revelled in 
horrors of bloodier dye. Sorrow was never more touching, reverses of 
fortune were never more striking, the excesses of tyranny were never 
more hideous, the depravity of human wickedness was never more ap- 
palling, than in the real histories which were there ‘ secreted,” —put 
aside, out of ordinary ken and observation. 

“There might he see how secret felons wrought, 

And treason laboured in the traitor.s thought. 

Till mid wife Time the ripen’d’s p!ot to murder bi ought.” 
For centnries these things had been hidden from the eyes of all man- 
kind. Writers had guessed, and speculated, and reasoned, and, of 
course, quarrelled about them. There were opposing theories respect- 
ing many of them,—a halo of popular fancies and traditions surrounded 
them; but such had been the jealousy of the appointed keepers, that 
no man had ever been allowed to uncover this legal Nineveh. The day 
and the Layard had at length arrived. For the first time, perhaps, 
since Buckingham fell a victim to the jealousy of the proud Cardinal, 
and More and Fisher died in maintenance of the supremacy of * the 
Italian priest,” since Anne Boleyn’s little neck was severed by the 
Calais headsman, and Somerset and Northumberland, Jane Grey and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, Thomas Duke of Norfolk, Robert Earl of Essex, and 
multitudes of others were hurried out of the ~orld,—for the first time, 
we say, was the dust to be brushed off the tight little leathern 
‘** pouches” into which the legal records of their trials were thrust 
when the bloody work was done. The stationer’s pounce which still 
rested on the writing was at length to be disturbed,—and the prying 
eyes of an acute criticism were to be applied to the consideration of 
the subtleties by which these atrocities were made to seem lawful. To 
an antiquary ‘not Babylon nor great Alcairo” could be more replete 
with interest ; and every one who has lived long enough in the world 
to feel and know that there is a positive and actual value in ali truth 
would have shared in the interest with which each mysterious 
bundle,” was removed from its dark receptacle. 

But perhaps some of our readers may require to be told a little more 
particularly what is the precise nature of this ‘‘ Baga de Secretis.” 

In the simple days of old, our ancestors do not seem to have known 





ed the Bench as a Puisne Judge; and by his farther readiy 

his old democratic notions sotemela o the doctrine of « divineright)™ 
he became & special favourite at Court. He soon obtained his reward. 
Sir John Markham, who was the Chief Justice at the time, was st 

and honest ; he was superseded, and the unscrupulous Billing, the 
Jeffries of Edward the Fourth, according to Campbell, was put 
in his place. This is said to have occurred in January 1469-70. 

# The very next term,” says Lord Campbell, “* came on the trial of 
Sir Thomas Burdett. This descendant of one of the companions of 
William the Conqueror, and ancestor of the late Sir Francis Burdett, 
lived at Arrow, in Warwickshire: where he had large essions. 
He had been a Yorkist, was somehow or other out of favour at Court, 
—and the King making a progress in those parts, had rather wantonly 
entered his park, and hunted and killed a white buck of which he was 
particularly fond. When the fiery knight, who had been from home, 
heard of this affair, which he construed into a premeditated insult, he 
exclaimed, ‘I wish that the buck, horns and all, were in the belly of 
the man who advised the King to kill it, --or as some re ‘ in the 
King’sown belly.’ The opportunity was thought favourable 
revenged on an obnoxious person Accordingly, he was 
brought to London, and tried at the King’s Bench bar, on a charge of 
treason, for having compassed and imagined the death and 
of our Lord the King.”—His Lordship then goes on to state, that the 

risoner proved “‘by most respectable witnesses” that his wish was 
evelled at the King’s adviser; and afterwards quotes—or, we believe 
we should say, imagines—verbatim (that is, between inverted commas) 
a summing up of the ferocious Billing full of bitterness against the 
unhappy prisoner, and directly charging the jury to bring in a verdict 


of ** guilty.” The obsequious twelve obeyed the unconscientious Judge, 
learned biographer informs us, 


for 


Pony ee was executed, and the 

that a deep impression was made on the public mind by the ba 

of the proceeding and the misconduct of the Judge. / rs 
This is a very familiar story; although the exclusive sources of in- 

formation possessed—or, we should rather say, imagined to be pos- 
sesse d—by the learned Lord have enabled him to ornament his version 
of itwith some particulars hitherto quite unknown respecting Billing, 
—aJ udge who, except in the pages of Lord Campbell, stands forth as a 
respectable and upright man. But the point now under consideration is, 
not Lord Campbell’s injustice to his predeceseor Billing, but hisignorance 
of the real facts respecting Burdett’s case How came it to pass that, 
writing in 1849, Lord Campbell did not know that Sir Francis Palgrave 
had published in 1842, in the first part of his calendar of the “‘ Baga de 
Secretis,” an abstract of the record of this case, which blows his ver- 
sion of it—his dates, his facts, his “‘ most respectable witnesses,’ and 
his verbatim imaginary ferocious summing-up—to the winds? Simply 
because it was published in a Blue Book,—amongst Reports on Poor- 
Laws, Customs, Excise, the state of Ireland, and so forth. Had it been 
sent forth in the customary way of historical publications, we should 
have reviewed it at the time,—fifty other public literary caterers 
would have made known its contents,—in 1849, some knowledge of it 
might have reached the fashionable seclusion of ‘‘ Stratheden House,”’ 
whence Lord Campbell dates his preface,—and long ere now it would 
have been well-thumbed even throughout the Continent. As it is, we 
are perhaps now the first in modern days really to publish it :—which 
we shall do for the satisfaction of Lord Campbell's readers, as well as to 
contribute our mite towards the difficult work of dislodging a popular 
error once firmly seated in our history.— 

«Trial and Conviction of Thomas Burdett, Esq., John Stacy, and Tho- 
mas Blake,—Constructive Treason—Commissioners of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, 19 May, 1477. 17 Edw. IV. 

** Middlesex. Indictment taken at Westminster, charges that Tho- 
mas Burdett, late of Arrowe, in the county of Warwick, Esq., falsely 
endeavouring to exalt himself in riches, did on the 20th April, 14 Edw. 
1V., &c., at Westminster, &c., treasonably imagine and compass the 
death and destruction of the King. And in order to carry such his 
treason into effect, laboured with John Stacy, late of Oxford, in the 
county of Oxford, gentleman, and Thomas Blake, late of Oxford, clerk, 
at Westminster, on the 12th of November then following, to cultivate 
the nativities of the King, and of Edward Prince of Wales, his eldest 
son, and also to know when the King and the Prince should die. That 
the said John Stacy and Thomas Blake, knowing the treasonable intent 
of Thomas Burdett, on the said 12th of November, imagined and com- 
passed the deaths of the King and Prince: and afterwards, to wit, on 
the 6th Pebruary, 14 Edw. 1V., at Westminster, the said John S 
and Thomas Blake, in order to carry their traitorous intention into ef- 





any better way of ‘‘ stowing away’’ their most important documents 
than by cramming them into little bags or pouches, sometimes of lea- 
ther, sometimes of canvas, each pouch being inscribed with some brief 
description of its contents, or some hieroglyphical sign or reference to 
acalendar. These little bags or pouches were inclosed in one larger 
bag, or tied up in bundles, and put away in chests, in drawers, in hana- 
pers or hampers, in presses, or chests - in any way, in fact, that 
chanced to be convenient. In the King’s Bench there was anc.ently 
one of these larger bags, into which were thrown the bundles or col- 
lected pouches of records of what we should now term the State Trials, 
and various other criminal proceedings which took place principally 
before Special Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer. This great bag, 
inscribed by a famous caligrapher of old times, under the direction of 
some (so-called) learned clerk, ‘‘ Baga de Secretis,” was put away in a 
closet under the guardianship of three keys, one of which was kept by 
the Lord Chief Justice, one by the Attorney General, and the third by 
the Master of the Crown Office. 

Jealous keepers were these legal functionaries. Under their care the 
mysterious ‘* Baga” became a Record grave, never opened except to 
receive the solemn deposit of some fresh *‘ pouch.”” Why the crushed 
and crumpled parchments were kept at all, the keepers must have been 
at a loss to know; certainly it was not for any practical or useful pur- 
pose,—for it is related of a Judge who is still living, that wishing when 
at the bar to consult an indictment buried in the * Baga” as a prece- 
dent, he strove earnestly and by all means te propitiate the powers of 
the keys, but in vain. 

In process of time the great ‘‘ Baga” was gorged to overflow. It 
became useless,—and was represented and superseded by the place in 
which it was kept. The rolls were deposited upon shelves, the pouches 
and bundles were strewn about the floor,—and the closet itself suc- 
ceeded to the functions and to the name of the ‘* Baga de Secretis.” 

In these reforming days even the old ** Baga” was not secure Some 
years ago, we remember hearing it whispered that prying eyes had 
been indulged with a stolen glimpse at the contents of the mysterious 
closet. Nothing was touched—but querulous digvitaries, indignant at 
the profanation, shook their wigs, foreboding ill. In due time, what 
they called ‘‘ill” came The old‘ Baga” was turned over to the Keeper 
of the Records,—the three keys were resigned—Sir Francis Palgrave, 
who prys into every thing and calendars everything, has cleared out 
the closet, has opened every ** pouch,” and worse than all, has broken 
down the ancient boundaries of civility and reverence by publishing a 
Calendar of the Secrets to the world. 

All we have to say on the subject is, that we are very much obliged 
to him for doing so; but why in the name of all that is preposterous, 
was this calendar printed ina Blue Book,—nay, in three Blue Books— 
& part consecutively in each. To be buried in a closet under three keys, 
kept by three legal officials, was scarcely a more effectual interment. 
Perhaps it will be said that our Government will not pay for printing 
any books except Blue Books,—and that therefore this calendar would 
have remained unprinted if Sir Francis had not taken advantage of his 
of his position to introduce it piecemeal into his annual Report on the 
Works in progress in the department of Records, Such an answer is 
not satisfactory There is no reason why the Government should print 
what would be printed by individuals or Societies ; and surely a cata- 
logue raisonné of the contents of the * Baga de Secretis” would have 
been a book jumped at by the Camden Society or by the Society of 
Antiquaries,—to say nothing of the booksellers. Who looks for in- 
portant nistorical or antiquarian information—calendars of inquisition 
post-mortem, or indictments for high trason—amongst volumes in- 
tended for the enlightenment, if it be possible, of acts-of parliament- 
makers and party politicians? To the circumstance that this calendar 
was printed in the way we have described it is owing, that although | 
the first part of it has now been no less than ten years ‘‘ before the | 
world”—as it is the courtesy to say of everything which is in print— | 
**the world” has known no more about it than it did in the good old 
days when the “‘ Baga” remained untouched and Sir Francis Palgrave 
there was none. The fact is worth proving, —and therefore we will | 

rove it 
4 In 1849 Lord Campbell, not then Chief Justice, published his ‘Lives 
of the Chief Justices,”—and in the course of his work he detailed the | 
career of Sir Thomas Billing, Chief Justice in the reign of Edward | 
the Fourth. Lord Campbell makes out this legal worthy—or unworthy, 
as the case may be—to have been a conspicuous time server, a fellow 
ready for any dirty or cruel knavery p-ovided he were well rewarded. | 


By his readiness in putting aside scruples of conscience, Billing mount- 


fect, worked and calculated by art-magic, necromancy, and astronomy, 
the death and final destruction of the King and Prince. And after- 
wards, to wit, on the 20th May, 15 Edw. IV., at Westminster, John 
Stacy and Thomas Blake did falsly and treacherously work in the same 
arts, although according to the determinations of Holy Church, and 
the opinions of divers Doctors, it is forbidden to any liegeman thus to 
meddle concerning Kings and Princes in manner aforesaid, without 
their permission. And afterwards the said John Stacy and Thomas 
Blake, and the said Thomas Burdett, at Westminster, on the 26th May, 
15 Edw IV., treasonably declared and made known to one Alexander 
Russeheton and other of the King’s people, that according to the cal- 
culation and the afforesaid arts, so worked by them the said John 
Stacy and Thomas Blake, the King and Prince would not live, and 
would in ashort time die : to the intent that by the revealing and 
known these matters, the cordial love of the people might be withdrawn 
from the King: and the King, by knowledge of the same, would be sad- 
dened thereby, so that his life would be thereby shortened. That the 
said Thomas Burdett, seeking the death and destruction of the King and 
Prince, and the subversion of the laws, by exciting war and discord 
between the King and his lieges, did on the 6th March, and 4th and 
5th days of May, 17 Edw. 1V., at Holbcrn, in the county of Middlesex, 
falsely and treacherously disperse and disseminate divers seditious and 
treasonable bills and writings, rhymes and ballads, containing com- 
plaints seditions, and treasonable arguments, to the intent that the 
people should withdraw their cordial love from the King and abandon 
him, and rise and make war against the King, to the final destruction 
of the King and Prince.” 

The dense obscurity that hangs over the mode of publication adopted 
by Sir Francis Palgrave goes a long way towards excusing Lord Camp- 
bell’s unacquaintance with this record. Nor does his Lordship stand 
alone in his ignorance. Other equally popular writers are just in like 
manner unacquainted with the other contents of Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
important calendar ; and writers who are far better than any of our 
merely popular authors—not mere dressers up of little bits of history 
for popular amusement, or to attract attention towards themselves, but 
real sound historical writers—are equally ignorant of its existence. 
Dr. Lingard, for example, himself an accute and active inquirer, and 
with many zealous friends ever on the lookout for new information for 
him, put forth his revised edition, just before his death, in the same 
state of ignorance on this subject as lord Campbell and everybody else. 
Writing of Anne Boleyn’s accomplices, he still affirmed ‘ that the re- 
cords of her trial and conviction have mostly perished, perhaps by the 
hands of those who respected her memory.”—(Lingard, v. 68, 

1849). Had he known anything of Sir Francis Palgrave’s calendar he 
would have been aware that all these records, and many others respect- 
ing which he gladly availed himself of secondary information recen 
published in the ordinary way, not merely existed, but that all that 
was necessary for his purpose had been published by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. Here and there some adventurous inquirer may have discovered 
Sir Francis's calendar, or some student with better luck than his h- 
bour may have stumbled on it; but for all practical and useful purposes 
it has remained up to the present day as if unknown,—unquoted by 
historical writers, and, after the lapse of from seven to ten years, with- 
out the slightest influence on our history. Such is the consequence of 
the publication of important historical information in Blue Books. 

That. considering the value of the calendar, such ought not to have 
been the result, will be obvious even from a mere glance at its contents. 
It extends from the reign of Edward the Fourth—the indictment against 
Thomas Burdett which we have just quoted being the earliest found in 





the ** Baga”—down to 1813, with the exception of the reigns ot 
the Second and William the Third,—the similer proce ~~ ja no 
those reigns having been kept, we presume, elsewhere. Throughout 
this long period the calendar before us gives the legal statement of the 
offences charged against persons tried by special commission, together 
with the result. Among these trials are, of course, many relating to 
historical persons, and very many that afford the most saleable illus- 
trations of the manners, superstitions, and ignorant injustice of the 
pe Tne very next caas to that of Burdett exemplifies this last 
poin . . 
George Dake of Clarence, of malmsey memory, married Isabella 
Neville, one of the two daughters and co. heiresses of Richard, the cele- 
brated Earl of Warwick. She and her sister—who was betrothed to 


Edward Prince of Wales, son of Henry the Sixth, and afterwards mar- 
ried to Richard Duke of Gloucester—were the grandest matches of the 
time, Clarence was fully aware ofall the advantages which he derived 











his noble alliance,—and hastened his death by the eagerness with 
he strove to keep the great estates of the Nevilles entirely in his 
His lady did not live to see the end of the troubles of her 
** false, » perjured” lord. Already the motker of the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Warwick, legally murdered by Henry the Seventh, and of 
the Countess of Salisbury, so brutally executed under Henry the 
Eig the Dutchess Isabella gave birth in October, 1476, to a second 
She seems never to have recovered. Sinking gradually, as if in 
@ decline, she died on the Sunday before the Christmas following, and 
her infant son followed her on the Ist of January. In those dayssuch 
deaths were always attributed to poison In the case of the Dutchess 
and her child the only suspicious circumstance that seems to have been 
discovered was, that each of them had died after—that is, a consider- 
able time after— having partaken of acupof ale. The inference was 
clear. The cup of ale was given to the duchess on the 10th of October 
by Ankerett Twinnewe, widdow, one of her household,—and the poor 
lady lingered on nearly to Christmas, the ale was given to the young 
Plantagenet, christened Richard after his uncle of Gloucester, on the 
2ist of December,—and he died on New Year’s Day. Some indiscreet 
words, the natural effect of fear excited by the suspicion that was 
turned towards the supposed culprits, completed the case. The ale was 
concluded to have been poisoned,—and the unhappy administrators 
were indicted, condemned and executed. Some years afterwards re- 
flection showed the barbarity of the whole proceeding, and Parliament 
quashed the attainder on the petition of Ankerett’s grandson. 

The murder of Isabella’s eldest son by Henry the Seventh in 1499, 
receives ful illustration from his indictment, which is here ab- 
stracted. The poor boy had been confined to the Tower for fifteen years. 
His intellect had become dwarfed under the influeace of his cruel usage, 
until he was unable according to a contemporary to distinguish ‘‘ be- 
tween a and acapon.” The indictment sets forth a plot which 
might well have sprung from such a “nes He and two others 
were to seize the Tower and defend it. They were to rob the Jewel 
House and fire the magazine of gunpowder ; and whilst the lieges were 
extinguishing the flames, were to take ship and make off beyond sea 
with their stolen jewels and treasure—and yet, at the same time, were 
to make lamation in the Tower, that whoever would come to them 
and raise war against the King should receive 12d. per diem from the 
stolen treasury. The silly lad when brought to trial confessed his de- 
sire to escape, which was held tantamount to a plea of guilty ; and after 
a few days’ deliberation, he was consigned to Tyburn to suffer the hide- 
ous sentence of a traitor. Well might the ple think that such a 
business “‘ was but the King’s device,’"—and well might Catherine of 

, bred in superstition, imagine in after days that her divorce 
‘was not the punishment of any sin of her own, but a just vengeance 
due to a marriage made in the blood of this murdered innocent. 

Lord Herbert has given us pretty accurately the indictments of Emp- 
son and Dudley—and old Stowe has carefully rendered that against the 
Dake of Buckingham. One addition in Sir Francis Palgrave’s abstract 
of the latter ought to settle for ever the question which has been 
mooted as to the place where the Duke’s father was beheaded. (See 
Blakeway’s ‘‘ History of Shrewsbury,” and Hatcher's “ Salisbury” in 
Hoare’s “ Modern Wilts.”) He was arrested near Shrewsbury, by the 
treason of his servant Banister, to whom he had fled for concealment. 
Banister helped him to a disguise,— 

“ An old felt hat he put on his head, 
And leathern slops also, 
A hedging bill upon his neck, 
And so to the woods did go.” 
Gent. Mag. £ Dec, 1850, p. 584. 

—But the temptation of a reward of a thousand pounds overcame Ban- 
ister’s fidelity The Duke was seized by the sheriff, hurried away to 
London, and thence into the west, whither the king had gone to oppose 
Richmond. They found the king at Salisbury. The Duke begged hard 
to be admitted to his presence—but in vain. ‘‘ Off with his head :—so 
much for Buckingham!” was the tyrant’s answer—and the culprit was 
immediately led into the market place and put to death. His son was 
charged with oe tee in a conversation the following explanation 
of his father design if Richard had admitted him to an interview.—*“ He 
would do,” he said, “* what his father intended to do to King Richard 
the Third at New Sarum in the county of Wilts—to wit, that his 
father had made suit to come unto the — of King Richard, hav- 
ing about him a concealed dagger, and that his father intended when 
he should be kneeling before King Richard to rise suddenly and plunge 
the dagger into the body of the said King Richard.”-—The definite 
locality assigned for this meditated ass ation was no doubt the 
place of the Duke’s instant execution. 

Great doubt bas hung over the legal murders consequent on ‘the 
breach with Rome in the reign of Henry the Eighth. Even in the case 
of that purest of the Roman Catholic martyrs, Sir Thomas More, Sir 
James Mackintosh, himself a Commissioner of Records, to whom every- 
thing known was accessible, writing in the year 1831, declared—* It 
is lamentable that the records of the proceedings against such a man 
should be scanty. We do not certainly know the specific offence of 
which he was convicted. There does not seem, however, to be much 
doubt that the prosecution was under the act ‘for the establishment 
of the o> succession’ passed in the session 1588-4, (25 Hen. 8. ¢. 22), 
which made it high treason ‘to do anything to the prejudice, slander, 
disturbance, or dercgation of the lawful marriage’ between Henry and 
Anne. Almost any act done or declined might be forced within the 
undefined limits of such vague terms. In this case the prosecutors pro- 
bably represented his refusal to answer certain questions, which, ac 
cording to them must have related to the marriage, his observations at 
his last examination, and especially his conversation with Rich, as 
overt acts of that treason, inasmuch as it must have been known by him 
that his conduct on these occasions tended to create a general doubt of 
the legitimacy of the marriage.” (Life of More, p. 97.)—Such were 
the speculations of a Commissioner of Records in 1831. Some years 
afterwards the Society of Antiquaries proved that Sir James Mackin- 
tosh was all wrong (Archeolog. xxvii. 861)—by publishing a presumed 
copy of the indictment derived from an Arundel MS. which set forth 
that the legal offence for which Sir Thomas More was executed was not 
a treasonable slander of the aw fy marriage with Anne Boleyn, as Sir 
James Mackintosh had supposed, but, what was termed in law an at- 
tempt to deprive the king of one of his titles by refusing to acknowledge 
him as the Head of the Church.—During all this time, whilst Sir James 
Mackintosh was lamenting over the loss of the records, and framing 
with tho ingenuity of a special pleader a plausible legal ground for the 
condemnation of the great toga! martyr, and whilst the Society of Anti- 

uaries with busy and not uncommendable zeal were striving to rectify 

r James’s speculations on the secorftl-rate authority of a long buried 
transcript—the original documents themselves were reposing in safety, 
and in excellent condition, under three keys, in the long buried ‘ Baga 
de Secretis.” 

The indictment as abstracted in Sir Francis Palgrave’s ‘« Calendar” 
proves the accuracy of the copy disinterred by the Society of Antiqua. 
ries, and establishes a case of legal injustice in the execution of Sir 
Thomas More — by far than was even supposed by Sir James 


Mackintosh. Thus runs the case set forth against him. 
The act of parliament of 26 Henry VIII c. 1. annexed the title of 
Supreme Head on earth of the Church of England to the Crown; and 


the 26 Henry VIII. c. 18 made it treason for any one maliciously to 
wish, will, or desire in words or writing, or by craft to imagine, invent, 
— or attempt to deprive the king of any of his titles. The in- 
ictment charged, that on the 7th May, 1535, Sir Thomas More being 
examined whether he accepted the king as head of the Church, an- 
swered that he would not meddle with the matter. That on the 12th 
oe he wrote as. letter to Bishop Fisher, intimating to him how 
he had answered, and remarking, that the law was like a sword with 
two edges, for if a man answered one way, it would confound his soul— 
if another, it would covfound his body. That Fisher, being afterwards 
examined upon the same point (although he had been cautioned by 
More not to make the same answer as himself, lest they should be sus- 
_— of confederacy), replied in the words used and suggested by 
ore :—*‘I will not meddle with that matter, for the statute is like a 
two-edged sword; and if I should answer one way, I should offend my 
eonscience—if I should answer another, I should put my life in jeo- 
y; wherefore I will make no answer in the matter.” ‘That More, 

bg 8gain examined, himself in his answer used his comparison be- 
tween the law and & sword with two edges; and that Fisher and he 
— burned the letters which had passed between 
Up to this point it is scarcely possible to conceive that 
— of “oy voip — have justified the 
rought himself within the legal scope of the statute which made 

it treason to attempt to deprive the hing of his title. So probably 
thought the king’s advisers ; for on the 12th June, 1535, Richard Rich, 
the new-made Solicitor-General, was sent, together with several other 
tye to More in the Tower, to punish him for his obstinacy by tak- 
away his books from him. A Solicitor-General could have little to 


any licenti- 
conclusion that More 
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do in the execution of such @ pitiful and mean-spirited mandate ; and 
whilst bis companions were busy “ trussing up the books into a sack,” 
the legal functionary, @ man well known to More, entered into con- 
versation with the fallen Judge before whom he had so lately pleaded. 
More with his accustomed pleasantry remarked, that he might now 
shut up his chamber windows: “ when the wares are gone, and the 
tools taken away, we must shut up shop.” The rest of the history 
shall be told in the words of the indictment. — 


‘* And the said Richard Ryche charitably moved Sir Thomas More to 
be conformable to the before-mentioned acts and laws; to which More 
replied—‘ Your conscience will save you, and my conscience will save 
me.’—And Ryche then and there protesting that he had no authority 
to make any communication with More, said to him, ‘ Supposing that it 
were enacted by Parliament that he, Richard Ryche, should be king, 
and that it should be treason to deny the same, what would be the 
offence if he, Sir Thomas More, waa to say that Ryche was king, for 
certain,’ said Ryche, ‘that in his conscience there was no effect but 
that More would be obliged so to accept Ryche for king, because he, 
More, would be bound by the act of Parliament.’—To which More then 
and there answered, ‘ that he should offend if he were to say “ No,” for 
he was obliged by the act, because he could give his consent to the 
same,’ but he said that that was a light case; and wherefore the said 
Thomas More further said to Ryche that he would put a higher case, 
‘ Suppose it should be enacted by Parliament guod Deus non esset Deus, 
and that opposing the act should be a treason, and if it were asked of 
you, Richard Ryche, whether you would say guod Deus non erat Deus, 
according to the statute, and if you were to say ‘‘ No,” would you not 
offend ?}—To which Ryche answered More, ‘Certainly ; because it is 
impossible quod Deus non esset Deus; but, because your case is 80 high, 
I will put a medium one. You know that our Lord the King is consti- 
tated chief head on earth of the Church of England; and why, Master 
More, can you not affirm to accept the same, just as you would in the 
preceding case, that I should be made king, in which case you agree 
that you would be obliged to acknowledge and accept me as king.’—To 
which More, persevering in his treasons, answered to Ryche, ‘ that the 
cases were not similar, because the king can be made by Parliament 
and deprived by Parliament, and to which act every subject being in 
Parliament gives his consent; but in the first case the subject cannot 
be obliged, because his consent cannot be given for that in Parliament ; 
and although the king might be so accepted in England, yet many do 
not assent to the same in foreign parts.’” 


—These words, denied by Sir Thomas More to have been uttered, and 
treacherously drawn from him even upon the very showing of the in- 
dictment, were held to amount to a traitorous attempt to deprive the 
King of his title of Supreme Head of the Church. The jury found him 
guilty, the Court sentenced him—and we know the result. Mercy was 
no royal prerogative in the good old times of bluff King Hal. 

We must reserve some remarks upon others of these terrible records 
until next week.— Atheneum. 





TUBAL-CAIN. 


That is a curious old question—puzzling to others than children— 
‘* Where did the first brewer get the first yeast?” We should like to 
know how some other useful things were first made, without any pat- 
tern or precedent ;—brass, for instance. We may easily fancy how the 
wandering men of the East might light upon lumps of copper, as some 
Australian shepherds have lately struck their feet against masses of 
gold, or found that a great stone, on which they had often sat down to 
rest, was composed of the precious metal. There is more copper in the 
world than any other metal—than even iron, we are told; or, at any 
rate, it appears so to men now. It peeps up, and lies about, and draws 
attention by its colours, when mixed with other matters, in all quar- 
ters of the globe; and there is no reason why the roving tribes of old 
Asia should not have found it, and observed how easily it can be ham- 
mered, as naturally as the Red Indians in North America have done. 
But it is less easy to imagine how it came into their heads to melt and 
mix it with other metal, to make brass. One would like to know where 
the first fire was that made the first brass; and also what was the 
metal mixed with copper by Tubal-cain, when he taught artificers to 
make utensils of brass. It is mentioned that he worked in iron, too; 
but it is so difficult to make iron and copper unite, that no extensive 
manufacture of brass could have gone on in that way in any age or part 
of the world. The old Greeks used to make their brass with tin Per- 
haps the Patriarchs did the same. Or they might light upon some ores 
of zinc, though they had not the zinc itself, which is a very modern 





affair. One might just fancy how the ancient men might make a hu 
fire in some of the limestone caverns which abound in their part of Asia; 
those caverns, where all operations were carried on, which required a 
better shelter than a goat’s-hair tent; and how the metal-workers 
might be heating some copper, to work it more easily; and how a bit 
of calamine, or other ore of zinc, might be accidentally thrown on among 
the copper ; and how a wonderful and beautiful light—one of the most 
beautiful lights in the world—might bubble up, and blaze, and sudden- 
ly reveal every crevice and projection of the cavern; and alarm the 
people yet more by its horrid smell; and how they might find, when 
the fire was out, some pieces or streaks of brass among their copper. 
They would naturally examine these, and find out that this mixture 
was harder than mere copper, and would bear a better edge. Such a 
discovery made, they would easily get on in the preparation and use of 
it, till they had master-workmen, like Tubal-cain. In old Egypt, the 
artificers were the lowest order in society but that of the shepherds, 
poulterers, and fishermen; but that they were skilful in brass-working, 
among other arts, we know by Moses having so much brass about the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness, which, no doubt, the Egyptians who 
went with him helped to make, after having taught their art to the 
Hebrew bondsmen. The fastening of the curtains were of brass; and 
so were the sockets of the pillars,—as we read in the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-eighth chapters of Exodus; and the great laver or reservoir was 
also of brass. Considering all this, and the use the Greeks made of 
brass, and after them the Romans, who actually got the tin for the 
mixture from our own island; it does appear strange that no brass 
should have been made in England till two hundred years ago. In 
Germany, it had been made for centuries; and we must suppose that 
we got from thence what we wanted; for there was none made here till 
1649, when a German came over, and settled at Esher in Surrey, and 
there began to show us how to melt copper and zinc (or spelter, as the 
merchants call it) together, to produce that beautiful, yellow, glitter. 
ing metal, with which we make our chandeliers and door-plates, and 
bed castors, and statues, and cast our bells, and mount our telescopes. 
Ah! none but those who have seen it wrought can tell how beautiful 
it is, before it is spoiled with the varnish we are obliged to put on, to 
prevent its tarnishing! If its virgin tint could be preserved, it would 
be the most beautiful, perhaps, of all metals. 

From the time of that German, who settled at Esher, to our own, our 
artificers have been prevented from making our brass work so good, or 
so cheap, as it might naturally have been. The good man and his suc- 
eessors got from abroad most of the copper they wanted ; this led to our 
searching out what we had at home. It was found that we had plenty; 
so much, that we could send a great deal abroad. Heavy duties were 
laid on foreign copper, and we were thus compelled to use our own. It 
is very good ; but it is made very much better by being mixed with 
other kinds from abroad. By free trade, we now have this advantage. 
We get copper from Australia and from South America; and zine, or 
spelter, from Siberia; and mix in our own copper, and make an article 
80 good as to command a great foreign sale. The cost of producing it 
is, as far as the metal is concerned, equalised with that of foreign coun- 
tries; and thus we have at once a better and a cheaper article, and an 
extending trade abroad. 

There are few of our manufactures prettier to the eye of a visitor 
than brass founding. The name does not promise much; and the 
greater, therefore, is the pleasure. There is so much variety in it, 
that little notion of it can be given in the space of half.a-dozen pages ; 
but what we can tell in that space we will. As we like having the best 
of everything, when it can be tairly had, we were thankful to be per. 
mitted to go over the establishment of the present Mayor of Birming- 
ham, with the honour of having the Mayor himself for our guide—the 
hardest- worked man in Birmingham just now, probably, but as patient 
in explaining and informing as if he had nothing else to do. 

The mixing of the metals tells itself, for the most part. The mould 
for the ingots stands at our feet, in a shed where the copper is melted 
in the fnrnace, in pots of Stourbridgeclay. As there is no night-work 
here, no keeping up the heat continuously, as is done in glass-houses, 
these pots do not last as their larger and more important brethren do. 
They are creatures of a day; to-morrow but a heap of sherds, to help 
to make a new generation. The spelter does not need to be melted in 
pots: it melts, like sugar in tea, by being merely stirred in the hot 
liquid. This is because a lower degree of heat will melt zinc than is 





required by copper. Here comes the flaming hot jar of copper, carried 


ge | sited, while the outer face presents nye forms and symbols. 











by a man well armed with the necessary tongs; another man stands 
sendy with the piece of spelter. He puts it in, stirs it round to mix jt 
thoroughly, and is not, as we are su to see, suffocated on the 
spot by the fumes. There is the beautiful flame! and we have more 
of it, flickering and sparkling as the mixture flows, red hot, into the 
moulds, whence it comes out as ingots. Those light grey flakes in the 
air are the sublimated zinc. After a whirl or two towards the rafters, 
out they go at window and door! We ask, what are the proportions of 
the two metals? and we find that the mixture is varied, according to 
its destination. The particular ingots at our feet are two parts of cop- 

er to one of zinc, because the brass is intended for common articles. 
ft for finer purposes, there would be more copper. If particular hard. 
ness or toughness is required, or if the metal must be sonorous, or of a 
specified colour, tin, lead, iron, or other metals, must be mixed with 
the copper. For hinges, drawer-handles, brass-nails, and, we suppose, 
warming-pans, and kitchen-candlesticks, this mixture of two to one is 
the right thing. We must remember that the brass we see made here 
is only for castings. The tubing for chandeliers, &c., and the plates 
for stamping and pressing, are prepares eisewhere, by those who make 
metal-tubing, and have an establishment of rolling-mills. We see here 
plenty of sheets of brass, and abundance of tubing; and there are 
stamping, and punching, and drilling machines, and very pretty work 
turned out by them; but these things have been described before, and 
we now, therefore, apply ourselves to the study of the castings. 

For ornamental works, the process begins iu a very different place 
from a raftered shed, among furnaces and clay pots. It may be in a 
country churcbyard, under an ivied porch; or in the church itself; 
or under a tree in a park, where deer are browsing within sight; or on 
a@ mossy and fern-clad wall; or lying on the grass, or even in bed; or 
in the British Museum; or in a quiet study, where the light is taken 
great care of. The design is the first step; and the designer may have 
derived his ideas from altar railings, or from great men’s tombs, or 
from beasts, birds, and flowers; or from antique sculpture; or from 
his own memory and imagination. Young artists seek money, and give 
a chance to their ambition, by offering designs toeminent brass-found. 
ers ; designs for chandeliers, and other articles of ornamental furni- 
ture; and for railings, gates, &c. Specific pieces of work, such as mo- 
numental railings, statuettes, and brass-plates for particular purposes, 
are done from designs forwarded with the order. 

Next to the design comes the model. An account has been given 
elsewhere of modelling in wax, in preparation for stamping, pressing, 
and chasing. Therefore we will not tell what pretty things of that 
kind may be seen here, but mention a the wooden model made from 
the drawing, for instance of atomb. The wood is pear. It is carved 
after the design, and in the same separate pieces, fitting into each other, 
that will be required by the casting process. Here we have in wood 
the knobs, sockets, fluting, angles, that are to be reproduced in brass. 
From this wooden model a cast is taken in lead, which must be, of 
course, its reverse, as the cast is to produce a brass copy of the wooden 
model. The leaden cast is chased a little; then it is cast in brass, and 
well finished by chasing. Here is the pattern complete, ready to take 
its place with—how many others, does the reader think? In this es- 
tablishment there are ten tons of patterns. They are numbered, and 
the number reaches one hundred thousand. Those whose business it 
is, are so familiar with this multitule of details, that they can almost 
instantly lay their hand on the one wanted, or direct their eyes to the 
pigeon-hole in the warehouse where it is deposited. At a counter in 
that warehouse stands a woman whose life is passed in sorting the pat- 
terns as they come in from the casting. Hinges, screws, knobs, bolts, 
buttons, nails, hooks, in vast variety, lie before her in trays, and she 
puts them by in their proper places. The walls are studded with them; 
drawers are filled with them; shelves are piled with them; pigeon- 
holes are stuffed with them. In short, one hundred thousand of them 
have to be stowed away in such 2 manner, as that they may be imme- 
diately found when wanted. 

With these models are laid by a great wealth of steel dies. These are 
a large investment, and a very uncertain property. An ordinary-look- 
ing die may prove to be worth its weight in gold; while a pair which 
has cost fifty guineas may not be required to give out as many copies. 
And while there may be a dead loss on such an article, a batch of the 
commonest brass-headed nails, requiring the labour of thirteen pairs 
of hands, may sell at Calcutta with a profit of eighteen-pence to each 

erson. 

° Next comes the casting. For the material required, we must look to 
the cemetery. It isa beautiful cemetery, with dark ivy spreading over 
the face of red sandstone rock, in which below are vaults hewn out, 

dry, dim, and golemn, with niches in which ranges of coffins are depo- 

e- 
low, where there was once this rock, there are green nooks and plat- 

forms, where shrubs and flowers enclose flat gravestones, and monu- 
ments of many forms and devices. On either side there is undulating 
ground, with pleasant walks, well kept, and adorned with more shrubs 
and flowers, which again enclose green spaces, set apart by families 
for their dead. Amidst all the clearance required for the interment of 
such a population as is brought here for its rest, there are no unsightly 
débris, no heaps of rubbish. As the red rock retires, there is no diffi- 

culty in disposing of the fragments scooped out or hewn down. They 
go to help the convenience and luxury of the living: to help to make 
the chandeliers under which the young and gay will dance, and the 
fire grates at which the aged will warm their old blood, and the house- 
hold articles which will spread the conveniences of home through cities 
and mountain retreats in another hemisphere. The cost of this ceme- 
tery is largely defrayed by the sale of its red sani to the metal-found- 

ers of the town. It is a very fine sand, remarkably free from impuri- 
ties. When wetted and flattened, it looks as smooth as can well be ; 

but for facings, and when a very fine surface is required, it is mixed 

with coal-dust and flour, and its bed is smoked with a terch. 

The mould consists of two boxes, which, when filled, are bolted to- 
gether, the sand on their faces meeting, except in the hollow made by 
the pattern, and the channel through which the metal is to flow. The 
moist sand is firmly rammed down in each, round the pattern. Where- 
ever there are recesses in the pattern, they are filled in with sand. If 
the article is to be hollow, it is ‘‘cored’’ by the pattern being filled 
withsand. There are, in fact, four methods of casting. Common arti- 
cles, like drawer- handles, bolts, knobs, and hinges, are cast solid. In 
such a case, we see the face of the mould stuck all over with patterns, 
as close as they will properly lie, which are to leave their hollow im- 
pression to be filled up by the molten metal. This is ‘‘ common cast- 
ing.” The next is called **common-face casting; and that is when 
flat crnamented pieces are required, as for door-plates, The third is 
‘“‘cored” casting, as for gas fittings, or other articles required to be 
hollow. In these a mould is taken from the inside of the pattern, as 
well ag the outside, and carefully inserted in the great mould, so as to 
leave a hollow of the right thickness, to be filled up with the metal. 
The fourth is the ‘‘ false-cored” casting. This is used for irregular 
figures which must be cast in one piece. If, for instance, a wreath of 
leaves is to be cast, the ins and outs are carefully taken off the pattern 
in masses of pressed sand, which are cautiously transferred to the 
mould, and pinned down in their right places. ‘False coring” is 
practised also in the casting of figures of men and animals, as it is on 
a larger scale in the case of bronze statues. Of course, much metal is 
saved by this, and the inconvenience of excessive weight is avoided. 
It may be added, that duty is charged by weight, on such articles as 
these, in foreign countries; and the utmost reduction of their weight 
is therefore desirable. The cores of sand are built up, like bricks, be- 
fore the casting, and are removed afterwards by pushing out the sand 
through holes left for the purpose. 

When the pattern has made its completeimpression, and is removed, 
a channel is scooped in the sand, from the impression to the marginal 
hole in the mould ; and the one hox, containing one side of the impres- 
sion, is screwed down upon the other, containing the other half. When 
eight moulds are thus prepared,—one containing, perhaps, a single fig- 
ure, and another as many as a hundred,—there is enough for “‘ @ heat.” 
Men bring the molten metal from the furnace in ladles, and pour it into 
the holes in the mould, till there is a brimming over of the red stream 
at the mouth of eachchannel. Before we turn our backs on the casting 
process, we must observe how the brass hook of a screw is fastened on ; 
for this is an article in such extensive use that any saving of time and 
labour in the production of itis of importance. Formerly, the joining 
was done by hand, —each screw being heated and hammered, and at- 
tended toindividually, as nails once were. Now, the only thing neces- 
sary is to lay the screw, prepared with a “ nick,” to dovetail, as it were, 
the brass to itself, in a running stream of mo?ten brass. The figure of 
the hook is impressed in the sand, and the screw is laid so as to joinit: 
then, when the metal,enters, the article makes itself, to the grat saving 
of time, and convenience of the manufacturer. m 

When the articles are cool, there is easy work for boys; breaking off 
the cast articles from the metal in the channels, and then wen be 
the sand from the “ cored” articles. They poke away, as if they like 
the business. The sand requires more removing than this, however. 
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There is a churn in the yard, in which the articles are whirled round, 
till all the sand is shaken out of them. 

Here we have articles, and par‘s of articles, rough, dull, and so dark 
that one would hardly know them tobe brass. The ornamental brasses 
have their edges smoothed by the file; and the commoner articles are 
delivered over altogether to the file, and the turning-lathe, to be 
smoothed and made neat andclean. The higher order of productions 
are to be more respectfully treated ; they are to be pickled and dipped. 
This is one of the prettiest processes of all. Heads of animals, wreaths 
of flowers, statuettes, figured plates of various sorts and sizes, may be 
beautiful in form and device; but all are dark, with oxidation, as well 
as oil and dirt. They are put into a bath of acids and water. The 
acids are nitric and sulphuric, which, mixed, are aquafortis. In this 
diluted aquafortis they lie, till the outer surface, with all impurities, 
js eaten off. Then they are dipped ina succession of tubs, till, coming 
at last out of pure aquafortis, they are of the prettiest colour that can 
be seen. Itisasad pity that they cannot so remain; for, to change 
their hue is really to half-spoil them. Butit cannot be helped. They 
would tarnish immediately, if not secured against it by a process which 
we shall see presently, ; 

We must not tell all we witnessed of the turning, and soldering. and 
polishing, because we have described the same things before : and though 
one sees the processes with fresh cay ae when applied to new kinds 
of articles, that pleasure cannot be communicated in print. For in- 
stance, it was like something new to us to see holes drilled in a gas- 
burner, and understand how the flame of the jet is made twenty per 
cent. better by these holes being drilled in the burner; but, to the 
reader, the process is just the same as the drilling of the four holes in 
a brace-button. Again, if we were to describe the magnum candlesticks 
which stood about like pillars, it would merely put people in mind of 
the Electro-plating establishment; as the cutting the links of brass 
chains would of the gold chain manufactory. Bat, oh! the beauty of 
those candlesticks, and the ornamented parts of the gas-fittings, an | of 
the most massive of the chains! And the ingenuity too!—the clever- 
ness with which the tubing is concealed in gas-furniture, and with which 
the swinging of chandeliers is provided for, by the rolling of the ball to 
which the chain is fastened within another ball, so as to allow perfect 
freedom without permitting the least e-cape! And again, the endless 
variety of lamps, and especially of solar lamps, which are in great de- 
mand for foreign countries, where oil of various qualities abound! On 
these things we must not enlarge, but rather observe the finishing of 
the articles. 

The technical term “ finishing’ means putting together the parts to 
make the article complete; but as the word slips from our pen, it means 
putting the last finish of beauty. The technical “‘ finishing” is done by 
the soldering with which we are familiar. As for our meaning of the 
word, it leads us to the counters of the burnishers. The burnishers 
here are not women, as at some establishments near. This work of 
burnishing brass, is too hard for women. The strongest men look as if 
it was enough for them. They rub away with their hard steel burnish- 
ers, or with bloodstones; they rub away at a veinning of a leaf here, at 
the swelling of an acorn or a grape there, at the niceties of a pattern, 
of which a part is to be left * dead.” Such common things as hinges 
and door-handles are polished by a brush and rottenstone. While see- 
ing these things, we have been passing from room to room, from counter 
to counter ; moving among scores of machines, till the place appears a 
labyrinth of unknown extent. The gas-fitting stock, and the prepar- 
ation of it, seems like # great establishment in itself. But we are com- 
ing to the end of the business. We are to see the final process of lac- 
quering. 

This is the process which we alluded to as being sach a pity, spoiling 
as it does the beauty of the hue of the metal. But this lacquering is 
essential to its preservatian. If it could be dispensed with, it certainly 
would, for out of this process come the greatest annoyance and expense 
of the manufacturer. The coating consists of seed-lac and spirit of 
wine. Now, the duty on spirit of wine is so high that the cost of the 
lacquer amounts, in an establishment employing three hundred people, 
to no less than two-thirds of the rent. In many large establishments, 
the cost of this raw material, essential to the manufacture, is not less 
than from ten shillings to twenty shillings per day; while foreigners 
obtain for four shillings and sixpence articles which we have to pay 
eighteen shillings or nineteen shillings for. In order to compete with 
the French and Germans under such « disadvantage as this, the manu- 
facturer has to lower his own profits, and his people’s wages ; so that 
the operation of this pernicious duty is truly disastrous on a large 
working-class. Here, again, we meet, as everywhere, complaints of 
the paper-duty ; and it is proved, to our conviction, that the wrapping- 
up of seme of the commoner articles in this manufacture costs more 
than the finished article itself. This is very ridiculous and very sad ; 
hard upon the maker at home, and the purchaser abroad. Another 
thing ridiculous enough, but tending to lessen sadness when discovered, 
is a mistake made by the statistical calculators, who have been alarm- 
ing us all about the deadly amount of spirit-drinking in England. Gen- 
tleman sitting at desks, to calculate from Excise and Customs returns, 
without being familiar with the processes of our manufactures, may 
easily fall into such mistakes ; but it is a great comfort to have them 
cleared up. Such an enormous error, for instance, as the negligent 
supposition that all the spirit of wine used in lacquering here, and 
everywhere else, is the sort of spirit that may go down somebody’s 
throat! If three hundred or four hundred pounds a-year is charged 
against this establishment, and as much to a dozen or two of other 
brassfounders in the town, as spirituous liquors, what a libel it is upon 
the place! and how comforting it is to discover that, instead of our peo- 
ple spending seventy millions per year in intoxicating drinks, some 
gentlemen in London have something to learn about the application of 
distilled spirits in the arts of life! We, as a nation, tax ourselves dis- 
mally enough for strong drinks; but we are not yet such a nation of 
sots as to drink all the spirits of wine on which duty is paid. 

After talking this over, we almost fear to enter the rooms where the 
lacquering is going on, lest we should be drunk with the fumes, and so 
have to take our place among the sots who lie under this spirituous 
censure. But, thoug'. the air is sufficiently loaded, it is not in an in- 
toxicating way. There sit companies of women, looking sober enough. 
One wonders that they can be healthy, sitting in such a heat, and in 
suchasmell. They earn good wages. The demand for female handi- 
work, in Birmingham, has so increased that women’s wages have risen 
lately about twenty per cent. Here, some are earning eleven shillings 
per week, under the disadvantage, we must remember, of the duty on 
lacquer. The lacquer is laid on with a brush, while the article is hot; 
so that the spirit evaporates, leaving a coating of thegum. Sometimes 
the lacquer is coloured. We saw some green; an imitation of bronze, 
not very successful, but in some demand, or it would not bethere. We 
need not say that the commonest lacquer gives simply a deeper yellow 
to the brass 

Next, and latly (as the farthest way about is the nearest way home), 
we step into Bohemia We have only to say we are there, and there 
is evidence, all about us, of the fact. Rows and layers of exquisite 
glass fill the chamber, and everybody who enters it is subject to afever 
about lamp-stands. We must not go into any raving about them, as 
our subject is brass; but we may just mention one solid fact, that the 
dark-red lamp-stands, so splendidly produced in Bohemia are to be es- 
chewed, as they absorb the ligut. 

Now, thought we—as we came away, with some of the beautiful de- 
signswe had seen, lodged in certain of the best chambers of our brain— 
what are we about, that we do not offer our reverence to the spirit of 
Art in Birmingham, as we do in old Italy, or any other plice, that is 
Only far enough off in space or time? Why dowe dare to talk of Ben. 
venuto Cellini, and other divine craftsmen, with reverence, while 
giving no heed to the extraordinary progress of popular Art in our own 
towns, and our own day? It must be from ignorance, for it is impos- 
sible to despise some things that are done among us now: but that ig- 
norance inakes our talk about ancient Art, and foreign Art, look very 
like affectation. We should like to know how many British travellers 
—who rush into enthusiasms about fountains in Germany and Italy— 
Will trouble themselves to go and look at the fountain just opened in 

the Market House, at Birmingham? And, if they go, what will they 
Say? How will they bring in the word “ Brummagem?” Will they 
venture tc apply it to the four bronze boys who represent Birmingham ? 

here they are: the one shouldering his musket; and another blowing 
his bubble of glass—boy-fashion ; and the third—thoughtful one—with 
his sextant in his han’, and a cog-wheel by his side; and the fourth, 

proud and careful of his charge of an elegant vase! Will no charm be 
found here, because these symbols are of native conception? Will the 
bronzes below be slighted, while sure of admiration if fancied to be 
ancient ? the four groups and garlands—the fish, the poultry, the vege- 
tables, and the flowers and fruit? These things will not, at least, be 
despised by those who see most of them. The Birmingham people seem 
to enjoy their vocation, more than any townful of people we ever re- 
member to have seen. Their taste, and their scientific faculties, find 





& Constant gratification in the pursuit of their ordinary business. It’ 





is on behalf of persons who know little of the place, that one forms the 
wish that we could all relish beauty, wherever it is to be found, and 
honour Art, whatever may be the name of its dwelling-place. Tubal- 
cain has always been an interesting person, from his having begun 
his hard work so extremly early in human life. It is absurd to despise 
his later aud prettier doings, because the roar of his furnace and the 
whiz of his tools are among not only the imagery of books, but the com- 
mon sounds of every day. 


Kaperial Parliament. 


THH VACANT SEATS—DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
House of Commons, May 10. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to assign the four seats in Parliament in lieu of St. Albans and 
Sudbury. He observed that, although he had not defined all the mea- 
sures which Her Majesty’s Government had proposed, as being of para- 
mount importance, to bring before the House prior to the dissolution 
of Parliament, and the House had been too generous to demand more 
precise information, hedid, in the middle of March, voluntarily express 
their intentions with regard to some of those measures. He had then 
said that one of those measures which they deemed of paramount im- 

ortance was, in the event of the bill for the disfranchisement of the 

orough of St, Albans receiving the sanction of Parliament, the com- 
 ceg of the constitutional number of the aggregate members of the 

ouse of Commons, which in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
was highly expedient before the dissolution of Parliament. He was 
aware that if he was asked what magic or cabalistic virtue resided in 
the number 658, he should be extremely perplexed, and he should be 
equally so if he were asked why the number of a jury should be fixed 
at 12. But the foundation of all these arrangements was prescription 
—a rule created by experience and sanctioned by custom, and the time 
had not arrived when prseeeaeree could be lightly treated by the 
House. The violation of prescription was an element of disturbance, 
and, if for no other reason, he felt it to be his duty to warn the House 
against a continuous and systematic deficiency in the aggregate num- 
ber of the House of Commons If the present Government had followed 
their own inclination and consulted their convenience, there was hardly 
any subject they would have more studiously avoided than one calcu- 
lated to exasperate that jealousy which already existed between the 
towns and the country, and which he hoped hereafter to allay. This 
jealousy had given rise to a desire in large portions of the community 
to see whether the elements of the electoral body might not be combin- 
edin some other forms. It had been suggested that the learned socie- 
ties in the metropolis should furnish members to that House; but these 
societies in the nineteenth century did not necessarily consist of learn- 
ed men, and it would be difficult to draw the line; for if the Royal 
Society should be entitled to send a representative to that House, 
upon what principle could the Geographical, the Zoological, the 
Astronomical, or any new societies or scientific clubs be exclu- 
ded? Then it had been said that the Royal Colleges and Academies 
might be endowed with the franchise; but if their constitutions were 
examined, it would be found that, generally speaking, they were self- 
elected. The non-represented Universities constituted another class of 
claimants; but though their claims were extremely plausible, in the 
Scotch Universities the elements of a constituency were totally want. 
ing. and in those of London he did not find the conditions indispensable 
to such a concession. Another proposition had been urged with great 
force, namely, to concede one member at least to the four Inns of Court, 
which could supply a large and respectable constituency; but he 
thought it would be a hopeless task to propose to allocate a member to 
such a constituency whilst other large constituencies were denied the 
franchise ; and he knew, moreover, that there existed a prejudice, in 
which he did not share, against a larger infusion of lawyers into that 
House. He, therefore, renounced reluctantly any attempt to form a 
constituency from those-elements. Under these circumstances, the 
course which the Government had thought was, upon the whole, the 
best, was this: they had considered that the claims of different portions 
of the constituency depended very much upon the relative degrees of 
representation they now possessed ; and, in this view, the claim of 
one constituency seemed to be paramount, namely, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. They proposed, therefore, that two of the vacant seats 
should be awarded to that county; that the West Riding should be 
divided into two portions defined by the boundary of the Midland Rail- 
way, the portion south and west of the line to be called the South 
Division of the West Riding; the portion north and east of the line to 
be called the Northern Division ; the constituency of the latter division 
would be 17,965; that of the former 18,785. With regard to the two 
other seats, the Government had thought they could not be guided by 
a better principle than in the other case. The question under consid- 
eration was not one of a large Parliamentary reform, but of apportion- 
ing members with due deference to existing Parliamentary arrange- 
ments. Taking, therefore, as a test the degrees of representation which 
certain counties, cities, and borough possessed, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had resolved to recommend the apportionment of the two other 
vacant seats to the Southern Division of the county of Lancaster. There 
were details relative to these arrangements which he would not dwell 
upon ; and, in conclusion, he expressed a hope that the propositions he 
had offered would be adopted, and that they would contribute to the 
welfare of the community, and increase the strength and lustre of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said he should confine himself to the questions 
whether this subject was one into which the House at the present mo- 
ment should consent to enter, and it was his intention to move that the 
House pass to the order of the day. If Mr. Disraeli had shown that 
there was a constitutional urgency for a settlement of this question, 
the House should grant him leave to introduce his bill; but if he had 
failed to show a constitutional necessity, he (Mr. Gladstone) contended 
that this was no trivial or optional matter, and that a strong constitu- 
tional principle called upon the House to refuse such permission. Mr. 
Disraeli had said there was no magical virtue in the number 658 ; but 
was there any virtue in law, or principle in the Constitution, or any- 
thing beyond accident, which recommended that number? Since 1844 
no members had sat for Sudbury, although three Ministries had been 
in power in the interval, and no number of the Government or of the 
Opposition had called upon the House to vindicate what Mr. Disraeli 
considered a sacred prescription. It was a pure question of conveni- 
ence and policy what the number of the members of that House should 
be. There had been an understanding, the substance of which was 
clear, that no measure not of immediate urgency should be submitted 
to the House before a dissolution of Parliament. Great inconvenience 
attended the introduction of such a measure as this. It was a sound 
canon, that for all measures, except those of immediate urgency, the 
eve of a dissolution of Parliament was the very worst moment. With 
respect to this measure, although the scale of the subject was small, it 
was one that deserved the most serious consideration, and which should 
be approzched and settled once fer all when the Administration was in 
full possession of political power. Did the Government think that the 
House was in a condition to give a fair hearing and full consideration 
to all claimants? If pot, it would be impossible to give satisfaction to 
them or to the public at large. He moved the order of the day. 

Upon a division, the original motion was negatived by 234 against 
148 ; leaving the Government in a minority of 86. 

BRITISH SUBJECTS ABROAD. 
House of Lords, May 17. 

The Duke of ARGYLL brought the case of Mr. Murray, an English 
subject recently condemned to death by the Roman authorities, before 
the notice of the House. The Earl of MALMESBURY stated that on 
his accession to office he had been informed that Mr. Murray, who had 
been in prison for some time on a charge of being associated with ban- 
ditti, was about to be brought to trial at Rome, and he had accordingly 
written to Mr. Freeborn to request that he would see that Mr. Murray 
had fair play at his trial—The Duke of ARGYLL then asked for in- 
formation respecting the expulsion of missionaries from Austria, and 
an irregular and desultory discussion sprung up on that subject and 
the case of Mr. Mather, after which the matter dropped. 

SHIPPING DUES—THE UNITED STATES. 
House of Commons, May 18. 

Mr. HUME, who had a notice upon the paper to call the attention of 
the House to the dues now chargeable on all shipping for lighthouses, 
and to submit a motion for their repeal, and for the substitution of 
another charge for the expense and maintenance of the public light- 
houses, observed that it was not now his intention to press that motion. 
The House would be aware, however, that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States had made strong representations to this country upon the 
heavy dues levied upon their shipping, and had last session passed an 








act upon the subject. English shipping was not subjected to one far- 
thing in the shape of ducs on account of American lights, and the charge 


which we imposed upon them was naveselly regarded as most unjust, 
He wished to press this matter upon the Government, assuring theng 


that it was one of the utmost importance both as regarded our own na- 
vigation laws, and the good feelin that subsisted between this country 
and the United States. If he did not receive an assurance from the 
Government that they would give their attention to the matter, he 
should avail himself of some opportunity of bringing it forward before 
the session closed. 
GOLD IN QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S ISLAND, 
Thursday, May 20. 
Mr. GLADSTONE asked the Secretary for the Colonies, first, whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s Government had been drawn to the 
6 ae of the discovery of gold in large quantities in Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, and of the departure of conshlenshte numbers of persons from 
California for that island? second, whether any measures had been, 
or were to be taken, for the maintenance of order, and for securing the 
authority of the Crown in that island? and, third, whether the Govern- 
ment had any intention of ordering a survey of the island to be made? 
Sir J. PAKINGTON.—The Government have received despatches 
from the governor of Vancouver’s Island, stating the fact of the discov- 
ery of gold in Queen Charlotte’s Island. The governor states that he 
had heard reports to the effect that that discovery is of considerable ex- 
tent, but I am not able to give any accurate information with regard to 
the extent of it. I have also been informed that some American ships, 
with American citizens on board (from California, I believe), have pro- 
in consequence of that discovery to Queen Charlotte's Island ; 
and it was expected that more American ships would follow. Uponre- 
ceipt of that information Her Majesty’s Government sent direc to 
the admiral commanding on the station, desiring that naval assistance 
might be sent to Queen Charlotte's Island to preserve order under these 
circumstances (Hear, hear.) With reference to that portion of the 
inquiry which relates to the measures that are to be taken, my right 
hon. friend will pecrine that that is a question of some difficulty. All 
I can say upon that head at present is, that it is under the considera- 
tion of the Government. As yet the Government have given no direc- 
tions for any survey of the island. 


OPENING OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Mr. HUME, understanding that the opening of the St Lawrenee, in 
America, was now becoming a subject of serious dispute between Can- 
ada and the United States, wished to know whether the,Government 
would have any objection to lay upon the table copies of the corres- 
pondence which had taken yw on the subject ? 

Sir J. PAKINGTON said that the question which his hon. friend had 
ut to him related not only to the opening of the navigation of the St. 
awrence, but likewise to negotiations on other subjects of great deli- 

cacy and difficulty which were fing on with the Government 
of the United Statse, and which had attracted the urgent attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government lately, and he submitted that his hon. 
friend should not put such an important question to him without notice. 
(Hear, hear.) When his hon. friend gave notice of his motion, and 
stated the object which he wished to attain by his inquiry, he (Sir J. 
Pakington) should be happy to give him the fullest information in his 
power. (Hear, hear.) 
SPAIN—FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Friday, May 21. 

Lord PALMERSTON called the attention of the Government to reports 
in circulation upon the continent of the exertion of foreign influences 
with a view to effect a change, if not the abrogation, of the Constitu- 
tion of Spain. His opinion, he observed, was, that Constitutional Mo- 
narchy—that is, a Monarchy tempered in its action and assisted in its 
functions by the co-operation of a Parliament—was the best form of 
government ever invented by the wisdom of man, not only as respected 
the internal benefit of the individual State, but the performance of its 
functions in the community of nations. Constitutional government 
now happily formed the rule, and despotic government the exception, 
amongst the States of Europe; in Portugal and Spain the introductiou 
of the constitutional principle had been mainly assisted by the direct 
influence of the British Government. There were, however, two parts 
of Europe in which, at the present moment, the reactionary force had 
appeared,—namely, Sardinia and Spain. He would not ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to go out of their way to interfere unduly in the 
affairs of any foreign country, but he hoped they would miss no oppor 
tunity of contributing by their countenance, support, and even coun- 





sel, to the independence of the Sardinian Monarchy and the prosperity 
of its government. With respect to Spain, an opinion did prevail that 
influences were at work to effect fundamental changes in the govern- 
ment. It might be said that the Spanish people might be left to take 
care of their own interests; but although that nation was proverbially 
jealous of foreigners, it so happened that in its present circumstances 
the Government of Spain was liable to be swayed by external influen- 
ces; though, he admitted, a distinguished statesman was at its head 
who had assisted in framing the quadruple treaty, upon which the con- 
stitutional government of Spain was based. He (Lord Palmerston) 
might be asked what specific object he had in view. There was, he re- 
plied, a very prevalent opinion upon the continent, that with every 
change of Ministry here there was an entire alteration of our foreign 

licy—an opinion which he held to be quite erroneous; but, deeply 
impressed with the vast importance to ourselves and to the whole of Eu- 
rope of the maintenance of constitutional government in Spain, and 
knowing the great weight attached in Europe to the political feel- 
ing of the British Cabinet, his object was to elicit from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government some declaration of their sentiments and opin- 
ions upon this important point, in order to disabuse persons on the con- 
tinent who might conceive that the arbitrary system of government 
would receive the countenance of Great Britain. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that he had listened 
to the observations of Lord Palmerston with the attention due to the 
importance of the subject and to the high character of the speaker ; but 
he could not help contrasting them with the remarkable notice upon 
the paper, which referred to ‘‘ reports” and ‘ foreign influences,” of 
which he had not favoured the House with any details, nor had he in- 
dicated the foreign Powers to which he had alluded. There might be 
ramours of this nature, but no facts had been or could be alleged upon 
which to found a belief that any Powers had combined or were combi- 
ning to effect a revolution in Spain. The nobleman who continued to 
be our Ambassador at Madrid could never look with unconcern upon 
any attempt of a foreign Government to interfere with those free in- 
stitutions which had been established in Spain mainly by English in- 
fluence and English arms. Notwithstanding the rumour referred to by 
Lord Palmerston, and the vain theories of 8 few individuals, he must 
express his confidence that the persons who exercised the greatest in- 
fluence in Spain would uphold the constitutional system at present pre- 
vailing there,—that system being strictly domestic, and not propagan- 
dist. He trusted that the House would give Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment credit for adesire to carry on the foreign policy of this country 
so as to respect the rights of other nations, and in the interest of gen- 
eral peace. 

— 


DIGNITY AND PETULANCE—SIR H. SMITH AND EARL GREY: 


Earl Grey’s notorious despatch of the 14th of last January has been 
responded to by Sir Hurry Smith in terms worthy of that distinguished 
and veteran commander. His Excellensy’s reply, published in the col- 
umns of yesterday evening’s Gazette, passes over in r) Ey silence 
the insolent and unstatesmanlike contumelies indulged in by the late 
Colonial Secretary. Writing in answer to Lord Grey’s personally of- 
fensive Communication, and dating his response, the 17th of March, 
from the Camp at Blinkwater, Sir Harry Smith almost entirely res- 
tricts himself to the narrative of the various movements which had 
taken place at the seat of war since the period of his former despatch 
to the Home Government. In the very preamble of his present state- 
ment, the Governor of the Cape remarks that, although informed that 
her Majesty’s Government had deemed it an unavoidable duty to re- 
lieve him from his position and its various responsibilities, although his 
Sovereign had approved of that measure, and although it was intimated 
to him, indeed, that his successor was preparing forthwith to leave the 
shores of England—‘‘ such were the prospects of the war at that pe- 
riod,” says he, ‘and so rapid the progression téwards that state of 
things which can alone perpetuate peace (best shown by the proclama- 
tion issued by me on the 6th of February, and again enclosed), that a 
sense of duty which has guided me in the service of my Sovereign and 
country for so many years induced me to persevere in the preparatory 
steps I had taken for the expulsion, from certain strongholds within 
the colony, of the rebel Gaikas and Hottentots under the wily Chief 
Macomo, a renegade from the authority of his paramount Chief Sandil- 
li.” Such are the magnanimous acts and the no less magnanimous ex~- 
pressions by which his Excellency Sir Harry Smith has acknowledged 








one of the most harsh and cruel documents ever directed officially to @ 
brave old officer, to one who had done good service in his country’s 
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cause upon the hten field, to one who had againand revealed 
his prowess on the Euro , on the Asiatic, and on the African conti- 
nents, who had extorted the admiration of his com ots by his bril- 
liant charge at Aliwal, and who, in addition to all this, in the very 
course condemned by a civilian like Earl Grey, had elicited the sppro- 
bation of a military authority no less competent than Field- Marshal 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington! 

Aware of the intrinsic strength of his own position in the judgment 


of his fellow-countrymen—aware that ultimately a decision must be 
need in his favour, not merely by posterity but by his very con- 
‘euaeventeo—ast merely by the future annalist, but by those histo- 
rians of the hour, the public journalists—Sir Harry Smith could 
well afford to pass by without further comment than that com rised 
within this very significant allusion, the petulant disapprova of a 
licy previously applauded by the very statesman giving utterance 
% its condemnation. Besides informing her Majesty’s Government 
of his determination, in spite of everything, to persist in his endea- 
vours to expel the rebel Gaikas and Hottentots, under Macomo, from 
certain strongholds in the colony, his Excellency adds that his pur- 
was, moreover, to drive the Gaika tribes over the great Kei, 
and thereby to rid of their presence the whole of British Kafra- 
ria. With this resolve in view, Sir Harry thereupon informs Earl 
Grey that he caused several detachments to concentrate at his head- 
quarters, the general rendezvous at Fort Beaufort. Subsequently he 
recounts how on the 4th of March Major-General Somerset had a smart 
affair with the enemy in the Water Kloof, where a hundred head of cat- 
tle and forty horses were captured. Afterwards, in pursuance of bis 
nal design, the head-quarters were removed from Fort Beaufort to 
Blinkwater. Thence an advance movement was made - the strong 
apace held by the rebels. Upon this occasion, the 10th of last March, 
e ae a to have behaved gallantly throughout, the officers in 
com displaying admirable skill and courage in their operations. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre being posted at a densely wooded part of the 
range called Fuller's Hoek, where Macomo’s “Den,” so termed, was 
“80 strongly situated in a deep kloof as to be regarded almost inaccessi- 
ble,” moved upon the savages at the right time, and with so much de- 
termination on the part of the eer as to carry everything before 
him—Capt. Faddy, of the Royal Artillery, causing four guns to be served 
with admirable effect froma height to which they had been dragged “with 
incredible exertion up a precipitous ascent,” while Capt Campbell, of the 
73d Regt. with » company of his own corps and two companies of the 43d 
me Infantry, gallantly carried a well-known and most difficult pass 
which had been stoutly held by the enemy. Sir Harry’s dispatch of the 
17th of March then goes on to relate how on the following day, namely, 
the 11th of that same month, the “ Den” was triumphantly carried— 
@ matter of great importance, seeing that it was the stro: ghold of Ma- 
como, “ the destruction of which,” says his Excellency, ‘‘I regarded as 
@ great step towards the humbling of the rebels ; for although Sandilli 
and the Gaikas affected humility and « desire for peace, | well knew 
that all eyes were intent on the result of these operations.” The sub- 
sequent events of this important fifteen months’ campaign are related 
with admirable perspicuity in the remaining portions of Sir Harry’s 
despatch of the 17th of March, a document which, to his honour, while 
it ains to vindicate his own reputation—notwithstanding that his 
pay must have been painfully wounded by the unjustifiable tone of 
Lord Grey’s despatch of the 14th of January—consists for the most 
rt of generous tributes to the courage and intelligence of those under 
is command, both officers and privates. ‘‘I am fully aware,” says Sir 
Harry Smith, “that I have been accused during the progress of this 
campaign of using the language of hyperbole in describing the nume- 
rous rencontres which have occurred, and in giving praise to the gal- 
lant officers and troops as well as burghers. Possessing, however, 
some experience in war, I must maintain that such is not the case. 
Troops acting in the open field expect not the stimulus of praise; 
the soldier sees his foe, and his British courage rises at each step ; but 
he who, after perhaps a night march of great length, has to ascend 
mountains or penetrate dense brush and ravines, filled probably with a 
daring and intrepid enemy, as resolute as athletic, ready to murder any 
one who ma fall into his hands, and whose warfare is cf the most 
stealthy and enterprising kind, appreciates the praise of his command- 
er, because when his acts are conspicuously daring he is conscious he 
deserves it. He does his duty; but human nature renders even the 


soldier's intrepid heart sensible of the approbation of his superior, 
which he is proud to know may reach the eye of his parents and friends.” 
Immediately before relinquishing his command, therefore, his Excellen- 
ey deems it but right that he should still testify his sense of this duty 
m its performance, And so with this magnanimous 
tribute to his brave soldiers, ends Sir Harry Smith’s temperate reply 
of the 17th of March to Earl Grey’s most intemperate despatch of the 


by not shrinking 


14th of January.—London Sun, 12th ult. 





THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE ASTRONOMER. 
All at once the French journals are filled with interesting matter; 


from which we select and copy two remarkable documents. The con- 
trast between them is sufficiently obvious, and cannot escape the atten- 
The professing servant of God dese- 
crates his holy office, in pandering to a national thirst for war and in 
licking the feet of an unscrupulous sdventurer. The veteran student 
of the physical Heavens risks all that can attach him to life, in boldly 
That worldly wise prelate, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, thus pompously delivered himself, on occasion of bles- 


tion of the most careless reader. 


asserting his independence. 


sing the colours, at the late military festival :— 


*: Prince and Soldiers,—The God of peace, of whom we are the minis 
ters, is also the God of armies. That is why our place, the place of re 
ligion, is marked out in this warlike /féte. 


with the most warlike accents. 
side of their eagles at the head of their legions. 

*‘Constantine uchieved his greatest victories under the standard o 
the Cross. Our most valiant — before proceeding to fight agains 
the infidels, had themselves and their arms blessed by the Church. 


every mind. 


«+ Astonishing circumstance ! 


his standards. 


«‘ The explanation of this mystery is not difficult, and it is the whole 


meaning of this great solemnity, at once military and religious. 


*¢ Peace is the design of God. It is the object towards which human 


societies proceed when they follow in their regular course the princi 


ples of justice and inspirations from on high. War is only legitimate 
Armies are in the hands of God as 


on condition of its securing peace. 
the powerful instruments of pacification and public order. 

‘Right requires force to make itself respected ; but, in its turn 
aomath 


which agitate the world. 
“That is why God has approved of it—that is why the prophets ap 


ly to it the words sanctificate bellum—that is why the Church has 
r it words of benediction, of encouragement, and almost of love—and 
why now, as in the past, the soldier and the priest hold out their hands 


to each other. 

“‘ The soldier and the priest, both placed under the austere laws o 
discipline, having at heart the rey y 
duty, above all things, and the spirit of devoteduess, even to the sacri 
fice of his life—work together, though differently, to procure, by calm 
ing down the passions, the triumph of justice in human society. 

** What glorious services to the cause of public peace have been ren 


rinciples of conduct—a love o 


dered by the glorious army which comes to-day to bend its head before 


the Majesty on high! Whence comes it that those murmurs which were | fire) was got into play. About forty engines altogether were soon at 
Why are the bowels of France and of Europe are suddenly hushed? | work, red there being a good onaely of cohen and anes of hands, 


into consternation, disarmed ? 
tion, which was making such rapid 
will, supported on one hand by t 
right, and on the other by an invincible army, 
* And now, hail to you, glorious standards, 
tories! ol aces heart, 
t feelings of patriotism, is moved at 

gieey oa effaces from our eyes the former misfo 


rogress ? 


which forms his strength 
symbols of so many vic 


again seeing you. 


rtunes of the country. 


There has always been a 
religion in combats. With the Jewish people it was God who directed 
battles, who formed the great captains, and who inspired the prophets 
he Romans placed their gods by the 


I 
do not speak of the flag of the old Monarchy which our kings went to 
receive from the hands of religion at the altar of St. Denis before their 
warlike — ‘arg the remembrance of that will naturally occur to 


The Church, which preaches peace to 
all; the Church, whose holy army only knows how to shed its own 
blood, and has even a horror of that of the enemy,—the Church has 
always had abundant benedictions for the soldier, for his arms, and for 


requires right to remain itself in the providential order. Peace 
is therefore always the object in view; war is sometimes the means; a 
terrible, but, alas! a necessary one, from the effect of the passions 


€ menaces of civil war and of anarchy, which threw society 
Who has arrested this work of dissolu- 
It is a firm and resolute 
e national voice, which forms his 


which has never ceased to beat with the 
Their 


**O Prince! whom the will ofa t people has placed at the head 
of its destinies, we can understand what these heroic signs must say to 
your heart. 

** We rely on your wisdom ; it will protect you from the Cazzling ef- 

fects of glory. France thirsts for tranquillity and order. Fatigued 
with disorder, she wishes to repose under the shelter of a strong and 
tutelary Government. Continue to lead her in the pacific path on 
which she has entered; and may she be able to develope all the ele- 
ments of strength and of prosperity concealed within her fruitful to- 
som. 
‘* The moral interests of a country are superior to her material ones. 
They are the soul and the heart of a great people, without which they 
must decline and fall. Be you always their defender. The religion 
which you love asks neither privileges nor favour from you; it only 
asks of you to always preserve to it what the Emperor your uncle re- 
stored to it in the palmy days of his glory—liberty to live and to do 
good. You will gain by it the gratitude of the people, the only glory, 
perhaps, that a great mind can now be ambitious of. 

** Prince, look less at the past than at thefuture. Peace may be spo- 
ken of when possessed ofsuch valiant armies. Your eagles will have a 
vast field of flight from the heights of the Atlas to those of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees. Providence destines you for a great and holy work. 
Remember that, in order to build the temple, God preferred Solomon 
to David. Continue to rebuild in peace that society which has been so 
deeply shaken, building it up with one hand, while the other holds the 
glorious sword of France. 

** You have comprehended that, in an epoch when institutions tend 
to become more impregnated with the spirit of the Gospel, the social 
edifice cannot be so well cemented as by love and clemency. 

‘Oh God, sovereign master of war and peace, Thou who causest 

lots to be dissipated, calmest tempests, and breakest, when Thou wil- 
est, the sword drawn for the combat—gqui conteris bella—come and 
bless these standards ; imprint on them the striking signs of Thy power 
and holiness. In seeing them let courage be animated and ascend to 
its celestial principle; de celo fortitudo est. Render them only terri- 
ble to the enemies of the public peace, and the nations, if any there 
still be, jealous of our glory and prosperity, and who may attempt to 
disturb them. Let them be for our valiant soldiers a protection and 
assured pledge of victory ; victoria certe fiducia. Let them contain in 
their glorious folds peace and war, for the security of the good and the 
terror of the wicked ; and, under their shade, let France respire and 
be after the happiness of the world the greatest and happiest of na- 
tions.” 


M. Francois Arago, the distinguished savant, took a very different 
view of his duties. He addressed the foilowing letter to the Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

** Paris, May 9. 

** Monsieur le Ministre,—The Government has itself admitted that 
the oath prescribed by Art. 14 of the Constitution ought not to be re- 
quired from the members of a purely scientific and literary body like 
the Institute. I cannot say why the Bureau des Longitudes, an astrono- 
mical academy, in which when a vacancy occurs an election ensues to 
fill it up, is placed in another category. The simple circumstance 
would perhaps have sufficed to induce me to refuse the oath, but con- 
siderations of another nature, I confess, have exercised a decisive in- 
fluence on my mind. Circumstances rendered me, in 1848, as member 
of the Provisional Government, one of the founders of the Republic.— 
As such, and I glory in it at present, I contributed to the abolition of 
all political oaths. Ata later period, I was named by the Constituent 
Assembly president of the Executive Committee; my acts in this last- 
named situation are too well-known to the public for me to have need 
to mention them here. You can comprehend, Monsieur le Ministre, 
that in presence of these reminiscences my conscience has imposed on 
me & resolution which perhaps the director of the Observatory would 
have hesitated to come to. 1 had always thought that by the terms of 
the law an astronomer at the Bureau of Longitude was appointed for 
life, but your decision has undeceived me. I have, therefore, Monsieur 
le Ministre, to request you to appoint a day on which I shall have to 
quit an establishment which I have been inhabiting now for near half 
acentury. That establishment, thanks to the protection given to it by 
the Governments which have succeeded each other in France for the 
last 40 years—thanks, above all, I may be allowed to say, to the kind- 
ness of the Legislative Assemblies in regard to me—has risen from its 





model. Itis not without a profound sentiment of grief that I shall sepa- 





more or less contributed ; it is not without lively apprehension that I 
shall behold the means of research created by me passing into malevo- 
lent or even hostile hands ; but my conscience has spoken, and I am 
bound to obey its dictates. I am anxious that in this circumstance 
everything shall pass in the most open manner; and in consequence I 
hasten to inform you, Monsieur le Ministre, that I will address to all 
the great Academies of Europe and America, for I have long had the 
honour of belonging to them, a circularto intimate my removal from 
an establishment with which my name had been in some sort identified, 
and which was for me a second country. I desire it tobe known every- 
where that the motives which have dictated my determination have 
nothing for which my children can ever blush. I owe these explana- 
tions above all to the first-rate savans who honour me with their friend- 





existence. 


f 
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sons anxious to note down his words. 


the assurance of my respect. ** Fr. ARaGo.” 


in his favour. 
—_———_.-—_—— 


time the efficiency of Portemouth as a naval dépét. 


ated by a road, which was nearly blocked up with rope-bins, plank 
wood, coal, and other combustibles. 
are the storekeepers’ and builders offices. 
ring-house is used for tarrin 


The lower end of the Tar 
single yarn. 


its proper reel. 


soon after the flames burst out with terrific violence, and that com 
partment of the building was shortly in flames. 


f 
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portion, of the Dockyard. 








ruins and its insignificance, and can now be offered to strangers as a 


rate from so many fine instruments, to the construction of which I have 


ship, such as Humboldt, Faraday, Brewster, Melvin, &o. I am anxious 
also that these illustrious personages shall not be uneasy concerning 
the great change which this determination of mine will produce in my 
My health has without doubt been much impaired in the 
service of my country. A man cannot have passed a part of his life, 
going from mountain- peak to mountain-peak, in the wildest districts 
of Spain, for the purpose of determining the precise figure of the earth ; 
in the inhospitable regions of Africa comprised between Bougia and tie 
capital of the Regency ; in Algerine corsairs ; in the prisons of Majorca, 
of Rosas, and Palamos, without profound traces being left behind.— 
But I may remind my friends that a hand without vigour can still hold 
a pen, and that the balf-blind old man will always find near him per- 
Receive, Monsieur le Ministre, 


The publication of this letter was ‘‘ withheld by M. Arago till the 
last moment,”’ in order that his colleagues might follow the dictates of 
their own consciences unembarrassed by his example. Immediately after 
it appeared, he received a notification from the Minister of Public In. 
struction, that the Government had already determined not to require 
the oath of him—The President had authorized the Minister to admit 
an exception in favour of a servant whose works had thrown lustre on 
France, and whose existence he would regret to embitter; and the 
publication of M. Arago’s letter would not change the determination 


Fire 1n PortsmoutH Dockyarp.—At about eight o'clock on Mon- 
day morning, the 17th ult., a fire was discovered in one of the depart- 
ments of Portsmouth Dockyard, which but for the immense exertions 
promptly made to extinguish it, might have resulted in the destruction 
of an incalculable amount of national property, and crippled for a long 


The scene of the catastrophe was the Tarriug-house, situated nearly 
in the centre of the yard: it is three stories high, and of considerable 
length, running in a line from the Rope-house, from which it is separ- 


On the other side of the Tar- house 


There are two coppers, 
each containing about ten gallons of tar: through this tar, when hot, 
the yarn passes, and a small steam-engine winds up the yarn on 
The fire was lighted under the coppers as usual, and 


Four ropemakers, a boy, and one stoker were in the Tarring-house 
at the time: they instantly rushed out and gave an alarm ; the fire- bell 
was rung, the police were called, the engines manned and run up to 
the scene of the disaster ; and within three minutes after the alarm was 
given one of the ropemakers’ four engines (which was the first at the 


within the hour (from eight to nine) the flames were extinguished and 
the damage ascertained. Nothing could exceed the praiseworthy exer- 
tions of all the parties engaged in work: every officer and man was at 
his post, and plied the means at his command with indescribable vigour, 
and thus bas been saved a most important section, if not the greater 


The building containing the offices before enumerated is about 40 feet 
high, and as many in width, the partitions being of brick, with iron 
bars te the windows. In this building at the time of the fire were 


about 1500 tons of tarred yarn, 14 or 15 cwt. of yarn in the Tarring- 
house (the seat of the fire), which wes destroyed ; and in an adjoining 
store of the same edifice were several tar-barrels, and three full ones 
besides the stock in use at the time of the accident. Had this immense 
inflammable mass ignited, the Dockyard would, in all probability, have 
been one wide-spread scene of devastating flame, on one side of the Tar. 
ring- house being a long range of roperies, extending nearly the entire 
depth of the yard, with low wooden sheds within a dozen feet of the 
Tarring-house, timber in immense loads strewn about and stacked 
around, and on the other a long range of offices, police store, armoury, 
&e. The boilers in which the tar is heated are of cooper, holding about 
five buckets each, and it was the newest of these vessels which burst. 
The partof the building in which they were is gutted, and the roof burnt 
through. The preservation of the other sections of the building seemg 
truly providential. Admiral Sir Thomas Briggs, Commander in-Chief, 
was among the first on the spot, and most prompt and energetic in giving 
his commands. Rear-Admiral Superiutendant Prescott, who was con- 
fined to his bedroom by indisposition, has ordered a court of inquiry to 
investigate the cause of the disaster, and has issued a notice as a mark 
of his admiration at the good conduct of the officers, artificers, and la- 
bourers of the dockyard. 





Rior rn An IntsH Work-Hovse.-A riot of extraordinary violence and 
determination raged in Cork Workhouse on the 9th ult. Twoinmates, 
Houlahan and Corcoran, who were sentries at one of the gates, smug. 
gled a bottle of whisky through a hole in the wall ; and being discover- 
ed and ordered to give up the contraband, they disobeyed, and assault- 
ed the master. Informations were made against them, and a chief 
constable, with two policemen, went to arrest them. They were found 
in their wards, surrounded by a crowd of men, women, and children. 
from the midst of whom they defied the constables, and told them to 
“come on.” The constables having laid hold of Houlahan, the whole 
posse of the inmates set upon them so furiously that they were driven 
back seriously hurt. As they retreated from one part of the building 
to another, they were strengthened by the officers of the Workhouse; 
but the rioters were strengthened by a far greater accession from the 
other inmates. In a little time the whole pauper strength was up in 
arms; and the officers were driven into one or two retreats of tenable 
strength, and there regularly besieged. The outer gates had been locked 
to keep out the mob who were gathering outside, and a messenger was 
sent for a large body of police. When these arrived, they found, the 
mob outside preparing to storm the building, and join the rioters inside ; 
and these outside sympathizers were only dispersed by a charge of 
levelled bayonets with loaded firearms. The police entered, and were 
instantly attacked by a crowd of ablebodied women, who yelled for the 
blood of the master, and fought like demoniacs. Every window of the 
building was crowded with other rioters, who threw down bricks (which 
had been piled about for purposes of building) with such force as to 
smash the great paving-stones of the court. The police were getting 
the better of the riot inside, when the gates of the building were burst 
open, and the fight was renewed with greater and more general vio- 
lence than before; the women rushed amony the horses of the mounted 
pelicemen, and suffered themselves to be ridden over, still fighting. 
But at last discipline overcome the brute strength of numbers, and the 
rioters were driven into various portions of the buildings where they 
could be held in check. Two detachments of military, infantry and 
dragoons, arrived ; and with their help the mob was completely sub- 
dued. Two of the rioters received bayonet wounds, a great number 
very severe hurts; several of the police were very seriously wounded 
by the missiles thrown at them. The furniture of the Workhouse was 
totally wrecked. 





ANOTHER QUESTION IN CopyRIGHT.—A curious case of copyright 
has been before the law Courts this week,—and has led to an import- 
ant decision as respects musical and other works. It appears from the 
evidence that a certain number of copies of a part-song by M. Benedict 
had been lithographed by the Liverpool Philharmonic Society—not for 
sale or hire—but for the use of their members. The owner of the copy- 
right in these Songs complained, as he had every right to do: the 
offending parties stood on what they conceived to be their statutory 
rights,—and hence the action to recover damages. At first sight it 
| weuld appear that the Copyright Act had made no provision for such 
cases—the words merely forbidding any one to ‘‘ sell, publish, or ex- 
pose to sale or hire, or cause to be sold, published, or exposed for sale 
or hire, any such book unlawfully printed or imported without con- 
sent,’’—and the question arose, whether that act curtailed the common 
law right of action which existed anterior to the statute. The coun- 
sel for the defence argued that an author has no longer a right in his 
own works by common law,—that the right which he possesses was 
finally defined and secured by the Copyright Act; that consequently it 
is legal to reprint a man’s work without his consent. Had this doc- 
trine been established, no one’s intellectual works would have been 
secure. The Royal Society might have reprinted, ‘ for the use of its 
members,” Herschel’s ‘‘ Astronomy”—the Board of Education, Macau- 
lay’s “ History” for the use of the National Schools—Swan & Edgar the 
new number of *‘ Bleak House” for gratuitous distribution to their cus- 
tomers. The defendant's counsel was playful and transcendental. He 
went back six thousand years to the elements of property. ‘* He could 
never understand what property a man had in certain lines by which 
he could indicate a whistle. He had, he conceived, as good a right to 
listen to the notes which any gifted person might produce as he had to 
listen to a nightingale without paying for it.” Yes, if the ‘¢ gifted per- 
son’”’ chooses to utter them—as the nightingale does— for his own pleas- 
ure. The moral question at issue in the court was clear enough: it 
was evident that the legislature never intended to permit either public 
bodies or amateur printers, like Horace Walpole and Sir Egerton 
Brydges, to reprint works of which the author's copyright was not ex- 
pired. The legal point was, however, thought doubtful—the question 
of multiplying copies for gratuitous distribution not having arisen 
when the statute was enacted. The decision, however, was given in 
favour of the plaintiff: not, if we may trust the T'imes report, on the 
ground of his common law right, but because ‘+ the multiplication” of 
copies of the Songs even for gratuitous distribution was held by the 
Court to be such an infringement of copyright as was contemplated by 
the act.— Atheneum, 15th ult. 





THe WaGnerR Case—TrEATY BREAKING NIGHTINGALEFS.— On 
Monday last the first act of this new drama was terminated by the 
Vice Chancellor confirming the former injunction which restrained 
Mdjle. Wagner from making her appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Whether sowe Portia disguised asa doctor by throwing a new 
light on some point of law overlooked might or might not have melted 
the seal off the bond, we care not to examine. Whichever theatre gains 
or loses by Mdlle. Wagner’s singing or silence—whether her past trial 
(or her future trials) shall tend to raise or depress the value of her G 
in her tenor stave and G above the line, in public or private estimation, 
—we must regard the Vice Chancellor’s decision with satisfaction. — 
From the evidence furnished by Mdlle. Wagner's own advocate, or 
indicated in her own and her father's letters, it appears that she made 
an engagement of which she repented (whether with sufficient rea- 
son or otherwise cannot affect the question) ,—profited by a fancied 
loophole to free herself from its fulfilment,—and at the very instant of 
recovering her freedom signed a second and more lucrative contract in 
another quarter. It appears, too, that having at one stage of the busi- 
ness eagerly availed herself of the services of a go. between, she and 
her friends now endeavour to evade the fact, and to strip his recognized 
intermediation of the character of an authorized agency. 

Now, as we said four years ago, when the contract-breaker was called 
not Joanna but Jenny—and, more recently still, with regard to the 
misdeeds of Miss Catharine Hays*in America,—it is the duty of straight- 
forward persons to protest against ail such sharp practice wheresover 
or by whomsoever it is practised, as discreditable to the artist and de- 
grading to art —What may happen next let the sibyls declare; since 
speculation less penetrating than theirs must be baffled when the pro- 
ceedings of ‘*the tuneful choir,” quivering betwixt law and self-inter- 
est, are the matters to be prophesied about, Welearn, however, from 
the papers brought into court, that Mdlle. Wagner has been in treaty 
for some part of her congé from Berlin (present or future) with the 
management of the Grand Opéra of Paris :—rumour having whispered 
that she is the Lady selected by M. Meyerbeer as heroine of * L’Afri- 
caine,”—when it shall please him to produce that opera —Jdid. It 
should be added that an appeal against the above decision was lodged 
in due form; and the case was to be argued again before the Lord 
Chancellor, on the 22nd ult. 





Tue Crystat Patace.—The purchase of the great glass house bas 
at last been completed by the payment of £70,000, to the contractors 
for it as it stands, and its formal conveyance to its new proprietors: 
The transaction was brought to a close on Thursday, (the 13th ult. ) 
in the building, and was celebrated by a dejeuner, of which about vV 
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partook, in the centre of the transept. The nominal pur- 
a Mr. Francis Fuller, a member of ‘hee executive committee 
for the Great Exhibition. The real proprietors are the chairman and 
some of the directors of the Brighton Railway Company, who have, we 
believe, entered into the undertaking as likely to be a profitable one in 
connexion with their line. The purchase, and the immediate advance 
of money which was necessary for its completion, will, it is understood, 
be followed up by the formation of a * Crystal Palace Company,” and 
the issue of shares secured by a guarantee of six percent. It is in 
contemplation to remove the palace to a site in Sydenham, which, in the 
opinion of the new proprietors possesses 9 eam advantages for the 
urpose. A new line of rails will be laid down to accommodate the 
increased passenger traffic which the attractions of the building is ex 
cted tocreate. One thing, however, is certain, and it is that men of 
capital and enterprise have come forward to carry out this work, and 
that they enter upon it with a firm resolution to do it well, and, if pos- 
sible, to make it successful. They have already secured the valuable 
services of Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Digby Wyatt, and it is probable 
that other familiar names in connexion with the Great Exhibition will 
shortly be added to the list ofemployés. In the expert hands of Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson the form of the Palace, when reconstructed, will, 
no doubt, undergo extensive alterations and improvements. The pro- 
prietors will rely, for some time, at least, upon the attractions of a 
winter- garden, embellished with fountains and statuary, as, in combina 
tion with the building, their main element of success. The removal of 
the building from Hyde Park will now be prosecuted with vigour, and 
it is confidently expected that by the lst of May, 1853, the Crystal 
Palace will be once more open to the public on its new site at Syden- 
ham. 

Her Masesty's Birtaupay 1n Lonpon.—The Queen held a Draw- 
ing-room in St. James’s Palace on Thursday, the 13th ult., in celebra- 
tion of her birthday, which was most numerously and brilliantly 
attended. Her Majesty and Prince Albert arrived from Buckingham 
Palace at two o’clock, escorted by a detachment of the Royal Horse 
Guards, and were received by the Great Officers of State. The Queen 
wore a train of cloth of gold, trimmed with bunches of wild daisies and 
blue corn flowers and tulle. The petticoat was of white satin, covered 
with white tulle, and trimmed with bunches of wild daisies and blue 
corn flowers, to correspond to the train. Her Majesty's headdress was 
composed of a wreath of wild daisies and blue corn flowers, ornament- 
ed with diamonds. The attendance of the nobility and gentry was so 
numerous, that not only were the suite of state reception rooms filled, 
but the throng of company extended down the grand staircase and en- 
trance lobbies. 

The leading members of the Government celebrated her Majesty’s 
birth-day by full-dress banquets, at which large parties of noblemen 
and gentlemen, supporters of the present Administration, assembled.— 
The Earl of Derby, as First Lord of the Treasury, entertained a very 
large and distinguished party at his official residence in Downing: streei, 
the banquet being succeeded by an assembly, at which nearly 800 lead- 
ing members of the aristocracy paid their respects to the Countess of 
Derby. The Chancellor of the Exchequer received a large party at his 
mansion at Grosvenor-gate. The Earl of Malmesbury, as Foreign Sec- 
retary, enlivened the gloomy walls of the Foreign office with a large 
party, at which the whole of the Foreign Ministers assembled. The 
Colonial Secretary, Sir John Pakington, gave his political friends and 
employés the best dinner the Clarendon could afford; and the Right 
Hon. Spencer Walpole, as Home Secretary, assembled the judges and 
law officers of the Crown at Grillon’s Hotel, Albemarle street. The 
Duke of Northumberland entertained a part of sixty naval officers and 
others connected with the profession over which he presides in the 
grand ball room of Northumberland house. The Duke of Montrose, as 
Lord Steward, entertained a numerous circle at his mansion in Bel- 
grave square; the Marquis of Exeter, as Lord Chamberlain, received 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the Royal Household at his residence 
in Grosvenor-square; the Earl of Lonsdale, as Lord President, enter- 
tained a large circle of Peers at his mansion in Carlton-gardens; and 
the Attorney-General feasted a very numerous party of members of 
the bar with good civic fare at the Albion, in Aldersgate-street. The 
residences of all the Ministers were brilliantly illuminated, and at each 
party the guests wore. almost without an exception, full official cos- 
tume or uniform. After each of the banquets the Queen’s health was 
proposed and drunk with all the honours. 








MacGneric Scrence.—An article in the Builder, alluding to the dis- 
covery made by Mr. George Little, electrical engineer, in which con- 
tinuous streams of electricity can be produced from single magnets, and 
be made to decompose water, produce constant power in electro- magnets, 
and work the chemical printing and double needle telegraph, states 
that the magnetic science is still in its infancy, and starts the idea that 
it may be possible to witness such a temporary subversion of the cohe- 
sive forces in a deal board, or a stone wall, as would enable a magician 
like Farrady to pass through it as if it were so much air or so much 
dust in the sunbeam. 





A Consecratep CanpLe.—Under the impression that Captain Kel- 
let, the commander of one of the Arctic ships, was a Roman Catholic 
as well as an Irishman, a wax taper, consecrated by his holiness 
the pope, has been presented to him. Whenever the vessel is in 
any danger, out of which mankind is not able to rescue her, the taper 
is to be lit, and her safety may be depended upon. It is to be hoped 
that the gallant captain will have no occasion to try the experiment; 
meanwhile, should he be inclined to do so, we recommend him to take 
in a good supply of lucifer matches, or some icebergs may give his 
craft a squeeze before there is time to procure a light.—Literary 
Gazette, 
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BirtH.—At Hamilton, Canada West, on the 27th inst., Mrs. Isaac Buchanan, 
of a Son, 


MARRIED.—On Monday, May 24th, by the Rev. E. L. Magoon, Dr. J. W. Cor- 
son to Miss Susan M. Condit, daughter of Calvin Cond't, Esq., all of New-York. 








Diep:—In Brooklyn, on Tuesday, lst June, Anne Brown, wife of Charles H. 
Castle, formerly of Montreal, aged 46 years—deeply and deservedly regretted by 
her family. 

Canada papers will please copy. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110 1-4. 
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Capt. Judkins, of the Cunard steam-ship .4sia, is apparently under 
contract to perform his voyages in a given time—so regularly does he 
find his way hither in something under eleven days, and to Liverpool 
in a trifle over ten. To his arrival we owe a week’s later news from 
England. It is more varied and interesting than usual. 
But we must, imprimis, go back to the preceding week, at which we 
could only take a telegraphic glance, in our summary of Saturday last. 
And very strange it was, that the judicious caterer for the wires at 
Halifax omitted on this occasion an item of considerable moment—no- 
thing less than the defeat of her Majesty’s ministers by a very large 
majority in the House of Commons. The particulars are given in the 
usual place; nor will candid readers fail to conclude that the govern 
ment was rightly served, for its effrontery in bringing forward such a 
measure at such atime. It is no proof of their sagacity that they for- 
got how frequently the moribund character of the House has been put 
forward by themselves as a pretext for postponing more urgent busi- 
ness than the creation of new constituencies. The failure of this at- 
tempt to strengthen the agricultural interest has chequered the smooth 
course of events, and has perhaps unpalatably reminded those in power, 
that they hold it at present on sufferance. In two or three weeks from 
this date, the dissolution is confidently expected ; after an election, of 
Which (by the way) both parties seem equally afraid, Lord Derby’s 
real strength will be tested. In the mean time the doctrine of Pro- 
tection, which was to have been inscribed on the Stanley banners, has 








become a sort of political slipper, hunted about from one member of 


the Administration to another, new here, now there, still existing, 


Lord Derby will essay # reversal of Free Trade if he be backed 
by a Parliamentary majority, and if otherwise will trust to the 
chapter of accidents and to the want of an available successor. 8ir 
James Graham, indeed, a crafty and experienced politician, has put 
the matter plainly to his constituents as an issue between Free Trade 
and Protection, identifying Lord Derby with the latter, and mo- 
destly leaving blank the leadership on the other side. Rumour attri- 
butes, moreover, to the wily Baronet a coalition with Lord John Ras- 
sell and Mr. Cobden, for the purpose of future Cabinet making. But 
if the country be supposed willing to tolerate so singular a triumvi- 
rate, has it in itself any cohesive properties? We trow not. The com- 
mon-esense declaration of Cowper occurs to us, although, to do the late 
Premier justice, the term ‘‘ courtier” in its meaner signification can 
with no more propriety be applied to him, than can that of “ patriot” 
in its ampler meaning be associated with the name of Richard Cobden. 
Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogeneous politics 

Without an effervescence, 
Like that of salts with lemon-juice ; 
Which dees not yet, like that, produce 

A friendly coalescence. 
The electors of London are said to be weary of their do-nothing repre- 
sentative named above, especially with his want of determination in 
the matter of his colleague, Baron Rothschild, and on the subject of 
Parliamentary oaths. Whether in a pet, or otherwise, his Lordship 
has withdrawn his motion thereon for a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 
There was a time, and it is not very distant, when the announcement 
of the discovery of gold in England would have given rise to an extra- 
ordinary sensation; but the fact has been made public, and has been 
received with calm indifference. Sinbad’s Valley of Diamonds, if 
brought to light, would scarcely elicit more than a passing paragraph, 
in these days of Californian and Australian prodigalities. Neverthe- 
less, we dig out the item from the obscurity of odds and ends, and re- 
cord on the authority of the Mining Journal that gold, apparently in 
great abundance, has been found on the estate of Lord Poltimore, at 
South Molton, in Devonshire.—Time was also, when the occurrence of 
a duel would at least have been the town-talk; but such an event has 
taken place, and the moralising 7'imes, that devotes a column or two of 
its finest writing to the caprices of an Opera singer or the squabbles of 
book-sellers, contents itself with recording the affair of honour, under 
the heading of ‘‘ A Parliamentary Difficulty.” The parties to it were 
the Hon. Geo. Smythe and Col. Romilly, both sitting members for Can- 
terbury. Offensive expressions publicly used by the former with re- 
ference to the Election of 1850 caused the meeting; the seconds were 
the Hon. John Fortescue, M.P., and the Hon. Capt. Vivian; shots were 
exchanged; and happily no damage was done. The public mind, so 
painfully agitated when fatal effects ensue from a duel, is perhaps 
under other circumstances willing to pass it over, as one of the neces- 
sary evils attendant on a highly-strung social system. 
The world generally surmised that Capt. Warner, of long-range cele- 
brity, had withdrawn his projectiles for ever from its ken. Not so; 
his patron, Earl Talbot, who is a naval officer, has again brought be- 
fore the House of Lords his claims to attention, and almost succeeded 
in obtaining for him the honour of explaining his invention to a Com- 
mittee of Peers. Backed by the favour of the government, Earl Talbot 
shut his eyes to the manifest absurdity of converting a certain number 
of unprofessional gentlemen iato a Board of Ordnance or a conclave of 
chemists ; but ere the committee was named, the Duke of Wellington 
interposed, moved for the production of papers detailing former investi- 


great influence, including the scientific Earl of Rosse, Capt. Warner’s 
claims to notoriety were thrown into a very misty future. 

Lord Eglinton, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has we think very 
properly refused to support the prayer of a petition to the Queen for 
the release of Mr. Smith O’Brien and his exiled associates, which it was 
his official duty to transmit. The memorial was very strongly, if not 
numerously signed, having appended to it the names of 9 Peers, 25 
Baronets, 40 Members of Parliament, 15 Roman Catholic Bishops, 75 
clergymen of that persuasion, and 300 Justices of the Peace. But it 
lacked an essential element of success ; it was not accompanied by any 
similar application from the objects in whose behalf it pleaded. The 
British people would not desire to see anything approaching to abject 
humiliation on the part of these misguided men; but to grant a pardon 
unsolicited would be a piece of Quixotic folly. 





Bombay mails to the 17th of April mention the arrivals off Rangoon 
river of a portion of our forces, on the 3lst. of March. The remainder 
was hourly expected, and hostiiities would immediately be commenced. 
The Burmese are very warlike, and attribute every moment of delay 
to hesitation on our part. They were probably undeceived at an early 
period after the date of their last displays of barbarian arrogance. 
Details are crowded out from our columns; as are also those of an un- 


chastise the murderous pirates of Suloo on the coast of Borneo. 


some slight loss in the boats of the small squadron engaged, they man- 


was in London at the time. He bears the title of Rajah of Sarawak; 
and the Capt. Brooke, Rajah Muda of Sarawak, namedin the accounts 
must be a relative of his, acting as his deputy. 

Later accounts from the Cape of Good Hope furnish no clue to the 
termination of the disastrous warfare there waged. Sir Harry Smith’s 
forces have been fighting hard and enduring incredible hardships, 
without, we regret to say,; commensurate advantage. His own manly 
and calm rejoinder to Earl Grey’s ungracious recall is well com- 
mented upon elsewhere. 





There are two sides to the latest intelligence from Paris. One ex- 
hibits that city as perfectly contented with the apparent calm that 
prevails, and shows the tranquil air of the myriads of spectators at the 
late festivals, and the endless feasting and dancing which prevails. 
The reverse is worth notice. On it may be seen the published letters 
of the military chiefs who decline taking the oath of allegiance to the 
President, amongst whom are Generals Lamoriciére, Leflo, and Bedeau 
—the address of the Count de Chambord to the Legitimists, urging 
them to hold aloof from the Elysée—the secession of such influential 
men as Odilon Barrot and the Duc de Broglie from the provincial ma- 
gistrature, in preference to taking the obnoxious oath—the fali of the 
funds—the withdrawal by the Emperor of Russia of a large amount 
invested with some parade in French Rentes—the military review of 
40,000 men held on the 10th of May at Vienna, before himself and the 
young Ewperor of Austria—the wretched attempts of Granier de Cass- 
aznac, the hack journalist of Louis Napoleon, to fasten upon General 
Changarnier @ plot for “throwing the Constituent Assembly out of 
the window”’—and in short a variety of minor circumstances that tend 





but rarely to be traced home to any one. The inference is, that 


to throw doubts on the stability of the existing dynasty. Nothing may 


gations into this potent secret, and being followed by several Peers of 


successful attempt made by Capt. Massie of H. M. 8. Cleopatra to 
None 
of their prahus could be found ; and although some of the pirates must 
have been concealed in the jungle, whence they fired upon and caused 


aged to escape, owing to the inaccessible nature of their fastnesses. Sir 
James Brooke is said to have been present; but this is an error—he 


come of all this; but Frenchmen who bow before the rising sum may 
perhaps have reason to feel some anxiety. 











The Democratic convention, in session at Baltimore for the purpose 
of determining its candidate for the Presidential election, fastens upom 
it all American eyes, and is a fresh specimen of that complete organi- 
sation which prevails here in party politics. Fall of dissensions and 
differences in its component parts, these are merged on the eve of a 
great party struggle; and the result is often the abandonment of the 
most popular, in favour of the most available candidate. Such indeed 
becomes more and more the course of events ; nor does it seem that the 
Republican system, as here existing, tends to elevate its greatest men 
to power. Witness, the exclusion of the three chiefest of later days, 
Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, and Webster—witness, the White House occa- 
pied by Geveral Harrison, Mr. Polk, and General Taylor.—For the 
present occasion, we need only remark that at the first ballot, General 
Cass obtained 116 votes, and Mr. Buchanan 93, out of 288, the total 
number. For election 192 are requisite, according to the two-third 
rule. Perhaps the above vote may represent the respective populari- 
ty of taese two prominent candidates ; the final vote will show their 
eligibility ; the latest of which we have knowledge, taken yesterday 

afternoon, was the twenty-sixth. It shows how the chances vary ; 

Mr. Buchanan stood at 101, General Cass had dwindled down to 33, 
and Senator Douglas had sprung up to 80. The other candidates are 
Messrs. Marcy, Butler, Lane, Houston, and Dickinson, who, with the 
exception of General Houston, are little known to our Provincial read- 
ers, for whom alone we write to this point. Nevertheless one of them 
may be selected : if so, his biography will be forthcoming, and he will 
be incontinently dubbed famous. 





Mr. Meagher’s escape from Van Diemen’s Land, and arrival in this 
city turned out to be matter of fact. It produced, as may well be sup- 
posed, an immense sensation amongst the many Irish residents of New 
York. Weare glad to find that Mr. Meagher did not break his parole; 
and no less so to hear that he disclaims all public honours that have 
been tendered him. There is stronger evidence of good sense in thie 
latter determination than in the attempt at rebellion, over which we 
would draw the veil. Besides, if his escape be matter for congratula- 
tion, it is scarcely one for triumph. 





The Great Britain, iron steamship, sails to-day for Liverpool, and 
her run home will be looked to with curiosity. Capt. Mathews gave a 
brilliant entertainment on board, on Monday last. 





It is expected that Congress will pass a bill for increasing the appro- 
priation for the Collins steamers. If so, the British government will 
not make any corresponding advance to the Cunard line, notwithstand- 
ing the mysterious hints so frequently put forward as to the * aid” af- 
forded to the Cunard Company. In truth, a Member of Parliament 
would require an unusual amount of moral courage, who should rise to 
propose a grant of money, for the avowed purpose of enabling certain 
parties to run steamships against certain other parties. 





A dispute between the retail and wholesale London booksellers, as te 
the right of the latter to dictate to the former the rate at which they 
should vend their wares, has been settled by Lord Campbell, Dr. Mil- 
man, and Mr. Grote, the historian—referees to whom the question was 
submitted. They have pronounced in favour of free-trade in books.— 
Authors of celebrity have been mixed up in the proceedings; but the 
details are too dry for our readers. 





YACHTS AND YACHTING. 
The annual Regatta of the N. Y. Yacht Club commenced on Thurs- 
day with a match over the usual course, from Hoboken round the buoy 
of the S. W. Spit, and back to Hoboken. The following vessels were 


entered. 
TarrRp CLass—25 Tons and under. 


Sloop Alpha, 17 tons, H. R. Morris. | Schr. Arie/, 20 tons, C. Grinnell. 


Seconp Criass—50 Tons and under, but over 25. 
Sloop Sport, 26 tons, T. T. Ferris, | Schr. Spray, 34 tons, M. H, Grinnell. 


First CLass—over 50 Tons. 


Sloop Una, 54 tons, J. M. Waterbury, | Sloop Ultra, 72 tons, C. B. Miller. 
« "Sylvie, 68 tons, L. A. Depau. Schr. Cornelia, 78 tons, W. Edgar. 


tively by the 4/pha, the Sport, and the Sylvie. 


of the far-famed America. 


breeze stirring from an early hour, drew a strong muster of members 
of the Club, with a party of ladies unexpectedly and agreeably nume- 
rous. They were accommodated on board a steamer chartered for the 
day, which was unanimously voted a most enjoyable one. Even the 
heavy storm which broke over the city, late in the afternoon, was not 
a serious drawback, inasmuch as the larger yachts were all safely 
moored before it commenced, the whole distance (40 miles) having beem 
performed by them in a space of time varying little from four hours, 
and the start having been made at eleven o’clock.—One incident, how- 
ever, which is probably unprecedented in the annals of yachting, de- 
serves to be mentioned. The 4/pha was caught in the thick of the 
squall, not far below the station-boat at Hoboken. Word was given, 
as it struck her, to let fly the jib-sheet. This was foul or jammed, and 
over went the 4/pha with her mainsail flat on the water, as regularly 
capsized as ever vessel was. Those who saw the accident concluded 
that she would fill and go down. The owner and his crew were of the 
same opinion, and all hands made ready foraswim. But there was 
better luck in store for them; in less time than it takes to tell the 
story, the fatal jib-sheet parted or unrove, the gallant little craft re- 
covered and righted herself, and was run in, & winner, to the goal. Te 
be capsized, and yet to win, is a rare bit of fortune.—We have forgot- 
ten to mention that the Commodore's crack sloop, the Maria, accom. 
panied the vessels, without however finding any troublesome competi- 
tors amongst them. 

In the second day's match the same vessels were entered; bat we go 
to press too early to learn the result. The course was from Robbin’s 
reef to the Light Ship and back ; a distance of about forty miles, but 
giving the yachts’-men a little taste of blue water, 

We add a few items of interest. 

oyaAL Yacut SquapRon oF ENGLAND. — i 
on members took glace on the 14th ult., at the eeakermnmins of 
St. James’s-street. The Commodore, the Earl of Wilton, presided.— 
There was also present the Marquis of Ormonde, K. T., Sir Bellingham 
Graham, Bart., the Dake of Beaufort, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl 
of Cardigan, Mr. Algeraon Greville, Admiral Sir George Hammond, 
Bart., Mr. G. H. Ackers, Viscount Exmouth, Sir Hyde Parker, Bart., 
Sir John Rivett Carnac, Bart., Mr. T. P. Williams, M. P., Mr. C. P. 
Leslie, M. P., Sir J. Copley, Bart., Lord Godolphin, Mr. Spencer de 
Horsey, Captain J. B. Mackinnon, Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart., M. 
P., the Marquis of Conyngham, Mr. Henry Thorold, Sir George Brooke 
Pechell, Bart., M. P., Mr. George Arkwright, M. P., &c.—After some 
preliminary business the meeting proceeded to ballot for new members, 





The prizes, which were handsome pieces of plate, were won respec- 
The second-named, 
however, had no competitor, the Spray not being ready for service. 
Much interest was felt in the Sy/vie, which was designed by the builder 
She has certainly shown herself to be very 
fast.—The fineness of the weather on this occasion, and the pleasant 
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when the undersigned were elected :-—Sir Alexander Bannerman, 
Bart., Urania schooner, 140 tons; Lieut..Col. R. W. Huey, Osprey 
cutter, 45 tons; Richard Hoare, Esq., Gossamer cutter, 42 tons; James 
Brown, Esq., Myrtle schooner, 180 tons; The Earl of Selkirk, Coral 
Queen schooner, 120 tons; Major A. C. Sterling, Triumvir cutter, 94 
tons; Sir Henry H. Edwardes, Bart., Maritana cutter, 45 tons.— 
Honorary Members :—Commander J. B. Dickson, R. N , and Comman- 
der R. A. Powell, R.N. 

The following report of fature arrangements was adopted :—Her 
Majesty’s Cup, to be sailed for, August 17, by third class cutters of the 

uadron (75 tons and under 105 tons.) Prince Albert's Cup on 
Thursday, August 19, and fireworks. The Royal Yacht Squadron 
Cup, of £100, open to all yachts of the squadron round the island, 
Saturday, August 2lst Wednesday, August 18, race with pilot boats, 
and the annual dinner. Friday, August 20, the ball.—The members 
have presented Mr. Bates, the late secretary, with a piece of plate, value 
£25, and the sum of 100 guineas, for his long and faithful service.— 
The club funds were stated to be very prosperous, there being a balance 
in hand of £1,560, and the sum of £1,600 in the funds. 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the dmerica, at last dates, 
was in the Mediterranean, beating all the feluccas and other fleet local 
oraft. She was about to sail for the Baltic, being entered for the great 
Russian regatta, which takes place at Cronstadt, late in this month. 
We regret to add that our good countrymen have not, so far, much 
profited by the lesson they received at Cowes. Ata recent match in 
the Thames, a new cutter of 65 tons was beaten hollow by the Volante, 
one of the unsuccessful competitors with the America. 





A Hicu-paicen Murinio.—France nor Exuavusren.—The sale of 
the late Marshal Soult’s pictures was recently commenced in Paris, 
where it appears to have made a strong sensation. This famous collec- 
tion, it will be remembered, was almost entirely composed of the booty 
captured by the Marshal during the French occupancy of Spain, whose 
churches and convents were urscrupulously rifled of their treasures. 
The subjoined extract from a published account of the first day’s sale, 
which produced nearly a million of francs, is all for which we can find 
room :— 


The order of sale was here interrupted, for the purpose of allowing 
the great pictures of the day, four in number, to be disposed of, the first 
of which was the “‘ Conception of the Virgin,” by Murillo, eight feet 
six inches in height, by three feet in width. This almost divine picture 
represents the Virgin in the act of being carried up to heaven. Her 
golden hair floats on her shoulders, ard her white robe gently swells in 
the breeze, a mantle of blue at the same time falling from her shoulders. 
Groups of angels and cherubim of extraordinary beauty eport around 
her in the most evident admiration, those below thronging closely toge 
ther, while those above open their ranks, as if notin any way to conceal 
the glory shed around the ascending Virgin. All the writers on the 
Spanish school of painting agree in declaring this to be the chef d’euvre 
of Murillo; and never, perhaps, did that great master attain to such 
sublimity of expression and such magnificent colouring. The biddings 
fully responded to the high character of this great work. 

The first bidding was 150,000f., but that price seemed so inadequate 
to the value of the picture, that offer after offer soon brought the price 
up to 400,000f. The three great competitors up to this point were the 
Marquis of Hertford, an agent for the Queen of Spain, and another 
agent for the Emperor of Russia. The biddings then continued with 
great spirit until they reached 500,000f., when an involuntary round of 
applause burét out at that sum being reached. At 528,000f. a pause 
ensued, but the biddings were again resumed, and, almost without a 
check, the great org of 580,000f. was reached. Here the gentleman 
for Spain, who had been apparently determined to have the picture, 
paused. He again, however, went on for a bidding or two more, when 
at last, on 586,000f. (£23,440 being offered by a gentleman in front of 
the auctioneer) the Spanish agent gave in, and the picture wasknocked 
down amid loud cheers of admiration at such a price being given. 
But this applause became absolute enthusiasm when it was ascertained 
that the purchaser was M. Nieuwerkerke, the director of the national 
museums. The crowd rushed forward, shaking him by the hand and 
cheering most heartily. The auctioneer then announced in due form 
that the purchase was for the Museum of the Louvre, and the cheers 
redoubled. In fact, the — appeared universal, and it was several 
minutes before the sale coul Sy wee 

Two other Murillos, one, ‘St. Peter in Prison,” and the other, “ Je- 
sus and John, children,” were purchased by M. Thurneyssen, the 
banker, for the Emperor of Russia, the price of the former being 151,- 
000., and of the latter 63,000f. ‘‘ The Christ carrying his Cross,” of 
Sebastian del Piombo, was also purchased by the same gentleman for 
the Emperor of Russia for 41,000f. It is well known that the late Mar- 
shal had refused 80,000f. for this picture. 

Is it not an episode in human affairs, worth the notice of the poet 
and the moralist, that the representatives of Spain, and France, and 
Russia (the Spoiled, the Spoiler, and the Avenger) should thus be found 
contending peaceably in Paris for the possession of one of the trophies 


of war? 





Sir Joun Franxuin.—The following extract from a letter dated 
Hong Kong, March 28, is nor without interest to the public :— 


** There have been here no less than 37 whalers from the Arctic seas. 
It may interest you to know, that they almost all believe that Sir John 
Franklin is safe, and that he has got through the ice barrier into inner 
waters, where he will not be reached until a mild season arrives, 
which they say the present will be. Most of them have now departed. 
They say Franklin will not suffer for want of food. They give strange 
accounts of the Esquimaux vibrating from the Asiatic to the American 
continent and back again, carrying their boats, made of skins and 
whalebone, over the ice, and launching them when they meet with open 
water. They all confirm the fact that the whales found in the Behring’s 
Straits and in Baffin’s Bay are the same species, proving the existence 
of a passage ; for a whale of the Arctic species, they say, has never 
been seen to the south of 22 deg. of latitude, as they cannot have dou- 
bled either of the Capes (of Good Hope or Cape Horn), and the whale 
is under the necessity of making his presence known by coming to the 
surface to blow.” 





Samine Ornpers ror THE Arctic Exrepiriow.—A paper has been 
mted, by order of the House of Commons, containing the orders given 
the admiralty to Sir Edward Belcher, in command of the Arctic 
Expedition. After setting forth the orders of the Admiralty, urged 
upon him one object, namely, the safe return of his party to this coun- 
try :—‘* We are sensible (concludes the document) ets A that, not- 

thstanding a wish to keep this part of your duty prominently in 
mind, yet that an ardent desire to accomplish the object of your mission, 
added to a generous sympathy for your missing countrymen, may pre- 
vail in some degree to carry you beyond the limits of a cautious pru- 
dence. You are, therefore, distinctly to understand our directions to 
be, that the several ships under your orders shall each be on its way 
home and to the eastward of Barrow Strait. whenever their stock of 
provisions shall have been reduced to 12 months’ full allowance, and 
commending you and those employed under you to the providence of 
God, we trust that success may crown your efforts, and that you may 
be the means of affording succour to those of our countrymen whose 
absence we have so long deplored.” 





A Curren Boat.—Mr. Veal, a working shipwright of the Devon- 
ag Dockyard, has made himself a sailing boat upon the lines supplied 
y Mr. W. Rundell, also a shipwright in the dockyard, after as nearly 
a8 possible the model of the America yacht. On Thursday last it was 
tried against the picked boats of the port, and it beat them all. Her 
hull and her sails were as much like the America as possible. The 
boats with which she raced carried much more canvas, and when going 
before the wind got ahead of the America model boat. As soon as it 
became needful to close haul, she overhauled the whole of them, and 
won in gallant style. It appeared to surprise maay practised boat- 
builders that a craft with such limited sails should have beaten their 
*‘ crack boats,”’ but so it was.—Plymouth letter, 18th ult. 


_ 


Tue Liperat Parry —It is ramourod that in any future arrange- 
ment of a liberal Ministry, it is possible Lord John Russell might feel 
inclined to go to the Upper House, to take the lead there in place of 
Lord Lansdowne ; leaving the onerous post of chief in the Commons to 
some other Reformer, in whom the Crown, the country, and the House 
might have confidence.—Daily .Vews. 





j 








GLEANINGS. 


It is stated that her Majesty, at the recommendation of her Minis- 
ters, is about to confer the honour of a baronetey on Lord Boyle, late 
Justic General and President of the Court of Session, as a reward for his 
long and valuable services on the bench of Scotland. It is likewise 
reported that a like honour will be conferred on Professor Alison, on 
account of his distinguished literary attainments.——It is highly 
probable that Lieut. M‘Leod’s proposal to ascend the Niger, and thence 
descend the Gambia, will be carried out; facilities for such a project 
being afforded by the recent Government contract with Mr. Macgre- 
gor Laird, for the conveyance of mails to the coast of Africa——Mr. 
Burton, architect, proposes to construct a tower 1000 feet high, cover- 
ing one acre of ground, from the Crystal Palace materials. This would 
be as high as St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and the Nelson Column plied each 
on the other !——Madame Bosio, the favourite prima donna from this 
city is about to appear at the old Italian Opera House, in London. 
Theodore Hook was walking, in the days of Warren’s Blacking, where 
one of the emissaries of that shining character had written on a wall 
“Try Warren’s B.” but had been frightened from his propriety and 
fled. ‘* The rest is /ackiug,” said Hook, almost before he saw it.——A 
concession is granted by the Dutch Government to M. Ruysseners 
for a submarine telegraph from the Hague to Harwich, in England. 
The probable cost of the undertaking is estimated at about £100,000 
——The Glasgow Town Council have agreed to purchase the lands of 
Kelvin Grove, Woodlands, and Claremont, for the purpose of forming 
a park in the west-end; the purchase-money for Kelvin Grove being 
£30,000, Woodlands £21,000, and Claremont £4525. ——-The Justices 
of the Peace for Edinburgh have passed resolutions for preventing 
spirit-shops from being open on Sundays.——The first of the numerous 
statues in memory of Sir Robert Peel which were simultaneously sub- 
scribed for in various parts of the kingdom, and especially in the manu- 
facturing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, has been inaugurated, 
in the Peel Park, Salford. It was the work of Mr. M. Noble, of Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, in bronze, ten feet in height, and — 
on a plain pedestal of fine Aberdeen granite.——The Peninsular an 
Oriental Company have changed their determination respecting the 
monster, Himalaya, which they are building, and have resolved on 
making it a screw, instead of a paddle-box steamer. The screw will 
be 20 feet in diameter ——Punch says that the late unsuccessful En- 
gineer'’s strike in England was anything but a hit.——Among the latest 
discoveries at Nineveh, one coffin was found containivg the body of a 
lady of the royal house; many of her garments were entire; also the 
gold studs which fastened her vest. The most singular discovery, how- 
ever, was a mask of thin gold pressed upon the face, so as to assume 
and retain the features of the deceased.——Shares in the new Crfstal 
Palace Co. are quoted on the London Stock Exchange at 4"to ? prem.—— 
Lord J. Russell has taken a lease for several years of Gart House, near 
Callander, the mansion of Admiral Houston Stewart, M.P. for Green- 
wich, as an autumn residence for himself and family. Gart House is 
delightfully situated on the banks of the Teith——Punch calls the 
Government stamp on a box of quack pills, the ‘* stamp of iniquity.” 
——There is not at the present moment a single able-bodied pauper in 
the Cheltenham workhouse, although the union comprises Cheltenham, 
with its 40,000 inhabitants, and thirteen agricultural parishes. 
Professor Huss, the first physician in Sweden, has just published an 
important book on the diseases of the Swedish people. He proves that 
the Sweders are rapidly deteriorating, physically as to statue and 
strength, and morally as to intellect and virtue, a state of things which 
he attributes principally to the enormous use of brandy in that coun- 
try.——At the splendid dinner given at the Astor House by St. Nico- 
las Society to the officers of the Dutch frigate, a very pretty bit of 
pyrotechnical skill was brought into play. Placed on the table, before 
the Captain’s seat, was a neat model of his ship, a compliment which 
of course he appreciated. But it were not easy to describe his intense 
delight, when, after the health of the King of the Netherlands had 
been toasted, the vessel gracefully canted round with her head towards 
him, and fired a salute of thirteen guns, alternately from her star- 
board and larboard batteries! Mr. Stetson has credit for the idea, and 
Mr. Edge for its ingenious execution. 











Appotutments. 


Honez, Walter Ovendon, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Maranham.—The Revd. 
Owen Emeric Vidal to be Bishop of the newly constituted Diocese of Sierra 
Leone.—Alexander Redgrave, Esq , to be an Inspector of Factories, in the room 
of R. J. Saunders, Esq., deceased. 

LEGAL CHANGES IN ScoTLAND.—The elevation of Lord Colonsay to the office 
of Lord-President in the Court of Session, vacant by the resignation of the Right 
Hon. David Boyle, has led to several very important changes in connexion with 
the administration of the law in Scotland. It was generally understood that it 
was the intention of the present Government to offer the Outer- House judgeship, 
vacated by Lord Colonsay, to Sheriff Alison, of Glasgow, who has done so much 
as a writer in Blackwood, and otherwise, to promote the cause of the party ; but 
it was found at the eleventh hour, it is said, that the office of a judge could only 
be conferred, by statute, upon a practising barrister, which he was not, Under 
these circumstances, the office has been bestowed upon Mr. Adam Anderson, the 
Lord. Advocate, and who was one of the candidates for the Ministerial interest 
for the borough of Lymington. Mr. Anderson was called to the bar in 1818, and 
was in extensive practice, and his appointment will give much satisfaction to the 
bar. He is succeeded, as Lord-Advocate, by Mr. John Inglis, the present Soiici- 
tor-General, end the Ministerial candidate for the representation of Orkney and 
Shetland. The vacant office of Solicitor-General has been conferred upon Mr. 
Charles Neaves, who has to resign the Sheriffship of Orkney, which has, it is said, 
been given to Mr. W. E. Aytoun. 


Army. 


War Orrice, May 21.—5th Regt of Drag Gds ; Lt Duckworth to be Capt, by 
pur, v Prime, who ret. 4th Lt Drags ; Cor Marshall to be Lt, w p, v Sutherland, 
dec; Regtl Serg-Maj Weir, from 6th Drags, to be Cor, w-p, v Marshall. 6th 
Drags ; Et Stringer has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his 
commission; Cor Weir, from 4th Lt Drags, to be Adjt, with the rank of Cor, v 
Lowther, who bas resigned. 12th Lt Drags; Cor Baker, from 10th Lt Drags, to 
be Cor, v Gabbett, who ret. 1st Regt of Ft; Lt Newland to be Capt, b-p, v Cur- 
tis, who ret; Ens MccGwire to be Lt, b-p, v Newland; E Stuart, gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, v MccGwire. 17th Ft; Lt Dickson to be Capt, b-p, v Wemyss, who ret; 
Ens Young to be Lt, b-p, v Dickson. 18th Ft; Lt Ellis, from 2d W I Regt, to 
be Lt, v Adams, appto76th Ft. 19th Ft; Lt Massy to be Capt, b p, v Maclurcan, 
who ret; Ens Arbuckle to be Lt b-p, v Massy. 30th Ft; Maj pda to be Lt. 
Col, b-p, v Nicoll, who ret; Capt Mauleverer to be Maj. b-p, v Cavan; Lt Con- 
olly to be Capt, b-p, v Mauleverer ; Ens Brook to be Lt. b-p, v Conolly. 31st Ft; 
Lt Pedder to be Capt, b-p, v Brenchley, who ret; Ens Leeson to be Lt, b-p, v 
Pedder. 36th Ft; Qtmr Mills, from 88th Ft, to be Qtmr, v Owens, dec, 50th 
Ft; Lt Anderson to be Capt, b-p, v Carter, who ret; Ens Dashwood to be Lt, 
b-p, v Slessor, who ret; Ens Mangles to be Lt, b-p, v Anderson; Lt Tillbrook to 
be Adjt, v Anderson, pro. 57th Ft; Act Assist-Surg Brady to be Assist-Surg, v 
Jackson, pro on Staff. 61st Ft; Lt Wickham to be Capt, w-p, v Fleming, dec ; 
Ens Sadlier to be Lt, w p, v Wickham; T F french, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Sadlier. 
88th Ft; Qtmr-Serg Moore, from 31st Ft, to be Qtmr, v Mills, app to 36th Ft. 
9ist Ft; Lt onent to be Capt, w-p, v Brown, dec; Ens Battiscombe to be Lt, 
w-p,v Howard. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Capt Hook, from half-pay Unatt, to be Capi, 
v Mylius, who ret upon full-pay. 

Staff.—Pay master Furlong, am half-pay Unatt, to be Paymaster of a Recruit, 
Dist, v Sabine, placed on half pay. 

— Staff.—Assist-Surg Jackson, from 57th Ft, to be Staff Surg of Sec 
Jlass. 

In the House of Commons Col. Danne has stated that the Minié rifle had nut 
upon trial, been found to be an efficient weapon. It was considered, however, 
that it might be improved upon, and the Master-General of the Ordnance was 
causing inquiries to be made as to whether more lightness could not be obtained. 
The great alteration with regard to this weapon was with respect to ammunition : 
it could be leaded with much more facility than the ordinary rifle.—The Earl of 
Cardigan is to have the cavalry command in Dublin during his three years’ tour 
of duty in that island—Major-Gen. Money, C.B., K.C., is to succeed the late 
Sir W. R. Grant as Colonel of the Scots Greys. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTs.—Lt. W. H. Hood to the Coast Guard Service —Dr. John 
Burke, Surgeon; C. Lyne, Paymaster, to the Buzzard.—Comar. H. Phelps to 
command the Ferret, 8, sloop, commissioned at Portsmouth. 

Promotion —Lt. E. H. Roberts, formerly in command of H.M. steam-sloop 
Porcupine, to be Commr.—Mate F. Maxe to the rank of Lt. 

Corps oF Royat MARINEs.—Sec. Lt. Newton to be First Lt., v Kelly, dis- 
missed the service.—Sec. Lt. Hawkey to be First Lt., v Wolrige, resigned. 

The Channel squadron is likely to be increased by the addition of H.M. ship 
Albion, 90, Capt. Hope Johuson, Phaeton, 50, Capt. Elliott, and Indefatigable, 50, 
Capt. Smart, which vessels are to be detached from the fleet in the Tagus for that 

urpose.— Commodore W. F. Martin’s broad pendant was permanently struck on 

ard the Prince Regent, 90, at Spithead, which ended the unusual spectacle of a 
broad pendant being kept flying at a home station in time of peace in the presence 
of two Admirals’ flags. The Channel squadron will not again be commanded in 
this peculiar manner, but a Rear-Admiral (A. L. Corry) will take the command of 
the next squadron—an alteration which, while it adds dignity to the service, can- 
not fail to be more agreeable to the gallant officers empioyed init. Commodore 











—: 
Martin’s appuintment (one of the Baring board’s acts) has been a grievous eye. 
sore to the flag officers of the navy ever since it was so injudiciously made Rear. 
Admiral Corry’s appointment is made at the instance of the Premier. we are jy. 
formed, but whetner that be so or not he is a most experienced and popular Officer . 
he commanded the experimental brig squadron in 1844. Captain | te is re. 
ported as likely to be flag captain, and the Queen or Prince Regent the flag ship 
—The sailing of the Herald, surveying ship, Capt Denham, and her tender, the 
Torch, Ut. Nimmo, for the South Seas, has made great stir at Woolwich. The 
vessels have been crowded with distinguished visitors. —The Philomel, 8, Comm, 
Forbes has arrived at Spithead from the West Coast of Africa. She brings the 
rather unexpected intelligence—after what we have heard of his previous appa. 
rent goodwill—of the celebrated King of Dahomey having ordered the British 
Vice Consul out of his dominions. When the Philomel left the station his Daho. 
mean Majesty's ports were being blockaded by the British in consequence, 

Tur New Arctic Expepition. H M. steam-sloop Desperate, Lt. Stevens 
arrived at Holyhead with dispatches and letters from the Arctic expedition, under 
Sir Edward Belcher. The expedition was towed by the Desperate and Basili;): 
as far as lat. 60 deg. 11 min. N., long. 24 deg. 4 min. W. The weather at this 
time was exceedingly boisterous, and for several days the whole of the ships were 
knocking about without being able to have any communication with each other. 
but on the 8th ult. the gale moderated, and the two steamers then parted company 
after receiving the fival directions of Sir Edward. The Arctic ships were las 
seen steering for Cape Farewell with a fine breeze —On the Sth ult,, the expedition 
experienced a very severe gale, in which the North Star lost one of her cutters and 
smashed another. The two little screw vessels, the Intrepid and Pioneer, be. 
haved admirably. 

We hear that the Lords of the Admiralty have it in contemplation to fit out an 
expedition to Behring’s Straits for the purpose of relieving the Enterprise, Capt, 
Collinson, and ZJnvestigutor, Commr.- M‘Clure, the command thereof to be con- 
ferred on Capt. F. P. Blackwood, late of the Victory, and Commr. Englefield, 


Obituary. 


GENERAL Sik WittiaM Kier Grant.—This gallant officer died at his re. 
sidence in Chapel-street, Belgrave square, on Friday, the 7th ult., in his eighty. 
first year. He was the son of Archibald Kier, Esq., of the East India Company's 
service, He served fifteen years in India, was Major. General on the Staff, and 
Commander of the Forces in Java. He commanded four different armies em. 

loyed in India. Sir William was advanced to the rank of a general in Novem. 
Son 1841; and received the order of Maria Theresa, for having been one of the 
eight officers who saved the Emperor of Austria from being taken prisoner on 
the plains of Cambresis. He was colonel of the 2d Dragoons (Scots Greys). 

Lorp WEN LocK.—This nobleman expired somewhat unexpectedly at his sear, 
Escrick-park, Yorkshire, on Sunday afternoon, the 9th ult. The deceased was 
the third son of the late Sir Robert Lawley, Bart, by the only daughter of Beilby 
Thompson, Esq. He was elevated to the peerage alter the death of his elder 
brother, Sir Robert Lawley, who had been created Baron Wenlock in 1831, but 
dying without issue his title became extinct. The deceased was Lord Lieutenant 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire. He is succeeded in the family honours by his 
son, the Honourable Beilby Richard Lawley, M P. for Pontefract. 

Sir Cuartes Rowan, K.C.B —Sir Charles Rowan, late Chief Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police, died at his residence in Norfolk street, Park lane, on 
Saturday, the 8th ult. He entered the army as an ensign in the 52d Light In. 
fantry, in 1797, and served with that distinguished regiment in the expedition to 
Ferrol, in 1800; in Sicily, in 1806-7 ; and with Sir John Moore's expedition to 
Sweden, in 1808. He joined the army in Portugal after the battle of Vimiera, aid 
served from that time with the reserve forces of Sir John Moore, and in the bate 
of Corunna. He also served with great distinction both in Spain and Portugal, 
end commanded a wing of the 52d at the battle of Waterloo, when he was wound- 
ed; he was alsv wounded at Badajoz on which occasion he received the brevet 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. In 1815 he was appointed a companion of the Bath. 
From 1829, the year the Metropolitan Police Force was instituted, until 1850, he 
was Chief Commissioner, and for his services in that capacity was, in 1848, ncmi. 
nated a Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Mr. W. H. Murray —The Scotch papers report the death of Mr. W. H. Mur- 
ray, late of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, whose retirement from professional 
tife we chronicled in our columns not very long ago. ‘“ Atter,’’ says the Scollish 
Press, “fulfilling several engagements subsequent to his retirement from the 
management of the Theatre Royal, Mr. Murray recentiy took up his residence at 
St. Audrews, where he died very suddenly, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
The testimony of respect for Mr. Murray's charac er and of admiration for his 
professional abilities, which was paid on the occasion of his retirement into pri- 
vate life, sufficiently warrants us in saying that the intimation of his death will be 
read with general regret. He occupied a prominent place in oar local history, 
his name and his talents having been in some degree associated with nearly ail 
the celebrated Scotsmen whom the last half century has produced.” 

At Linton-park, Kent, the Right Hon. James Mann, Earl Cornwallis, aged 73 — 
Lieut. Edward Morgan, R.N., aged 68.—At Diddington, Huntingdonshire, George 
Thornhill, Esq., M.P., in the 69th year of his age —At Wolseley House, Chelten- 
ham, at the advanced age of 93, the Revd. Sir Richard Wolseley, Bart—Comur. 
Joseph West, R N.—At Portland-place, Major-Gen Reid, M P., of Balstrode 
park, Bucks—The Madras papers announce the sudden death of Surgeon W. 
Thompson, of the 94th Foot, acting Deputy Inspector General of H M. Hospitals. 
—Captain Henry Boyes, of the Royai Navy.—At his residence, the Greys, East- 
bourne, Sussex, Major Willard, aged 78.—At Ormesby hall, Yorkskire, Sir Ww ile 
liam Henry Pennyman, Bart., aged 88.-——Lt. Booth Bayly, R N.—Nicholas Fitz- 

atrick, Esq., M D., late Royal Artillery—At Wheelock, Cheshire, W. James, 
Esq. Purveyor-General tu the Forces, on half-pay, and late Secretary to the Army 
Medical Board.—On the 4th of March, off the Island of Ascension, Lieut Com- 
mander Russell Patey, R N., of HM. steamer Bloodhound —At Chard, Edward 
Lee, Esq., late of H.M, 81st Regt.—At St. Leonard’s.on Sea, J. S. Dodsworth, 
Esq., late Major in H.M Service.—At Clewer, Captain Winterbottom, late of the 
lst Life Guards.—Major James Pigott, late of the 26th (Cameronians) and St. 
Helena Regiments.—Capt. Felix Ashpitel, H P. 5th Fusiliers—At Newbold- 
hall, Warwickshire, Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart., in the 81st year of his age.—Gen. 
Maistre died at Worthing on the 19th ult. The gallant officer entered the service 
in 1793, and shared in the principal campaigns subsequently. He obtained the 
coloneley of the 86th Regiment in August, 1843, and the rank of general by the 
brevet of 1851. 








PRusic. 


The two great Northern Lights in the musical world have disappeared, one 
having set to this hemisphere probably for ever ; and forthe time we are left ra- 
ther in darkness, But rumours are rife of new attractions expected to arrive 
anon, in the persons of some, who, though long enjoying European celebrity, are 
as yet unknown to the untravelled here —Madame Sontag it is said wa// come to 
America, but when her débutjmay he expected, is as yet involved in much uncer- 
tainty, We shall greet her with a hearty welcome when she does arrive, and 
sincerely hope there will be no disappointment ; for none of all the formidable 
array of singers and songstresses which is the boast of the present age, stands 
upon a sounder foundation as to merits reputed, or has left more decided and abi- 
ding pleasurable recollections with those who have had opportunities of hearing 
her.—Signora Alboni, it is announced, is positively on the way hither. 

Ove Butt at Metrorotitan Hati.—The second and last of Ole Bull's 
concerts was given on Thursday evening of last week, toa very small attendance, 
for such a place as the Metropolitan Hall and such an attraction as the renowned 
Norwegian himself. But the weather was sloppy and uncomfortable ; and there 
is “a tide in the affairs” of this sort, which is not always hit even by the greatest 
public favourites —We can but speak personally for the second part of the cou- 
cert ; though we had very much wished to have heard “ The Mother's prayer, 
into which it is said that Ole Bull has infused more than the ordinary amount of 
the inspiration of his peculiar genius. The first piece of the s*cond part was an 
overture by Bergmann, entitled ‘* Napoleon's last days,” executed by the Ger- 
mania scciety; a noisy clattering sort of thing, and very much opposed to our 
ideas of the sentiment contained in the closing scenes of the life of the great Em- 
peror of the French. We thought the next piece, “ To the memory of Wash 
ington,” composed and performed by Ole Bull, infinitely more racy and charac 
teristic. His blending up and contrasting of the national melodies was very feli- 
citous ; he gave us also some exquisite touches of the light and shade, and #»me* 
thing of humour as well as pathos in his instrumentation. On being recalled, ! @ 
played a harmonised edition of “ The last Rose of Summer,” which, as a perform- 
ance on one violin, was enough of itself to satisfy any one that it was Ole Bull 
alone who was heard. —Alfred Jaell’s playing of * La Suurce” by Blumenthal, 
and a “ Bohemian Polka” by himself, as a piece of smooth, delicious, oily finger- 
ing, we have certainly never heard excelled ; nor do we remember having ever 
listened to any performer who could produce so even and continuous a flow of 
sound from the piano. He effects it, for one thing, by his knowledge and perfect 
mastery of the arpeggio, which ne extends—it appeared to us, though from a 
positien we could not distinctly see—not merely to the usual range of some halt 
dozen intervals of the chord, but to at least a third of the whole keys of the inctre 
ment.—We hope we shail have opportunities of hearing Alfred Jaell again, for 
we consider listening to his playing to be really instructive, as wellasa gratifica- 
tion. We feelit our duty to bear testimony to the excellence of the piano which 
was used on this occasion, The lightest touch was audible in the most distant 
part of the hall, and even at the landing of the staircase outside the doors ; ee 
osity prompted us to make the experiment). We were much struck also witht r 
great purity and brilliancy of its tone, However, in this instance power a 
purity in tone are almost inseparable ; and this is very creditable indeed to : 
manufacturer (Chickering), who has brought things so near to perfection int'@ 
most useful of all modern instruments, 
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1852. 
oo 
ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


niversary dinner of this institution, the object of which is to 
eee assistance to authers of genius and learning who may be 
uced to distr-se or deprived of the power of literary exertion, was 
held last night at theFreemasons’ Tavern. Lord Chief Justice Camp- 
bell took the chair, and among the company we observed—M. Van der 
Weyer, the Belgian Minister; the Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian 
Minister ; Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the American Minister ; M. de Bille, 
the Danish Minister ; the Persian Minister, and Major Malcolm; Lord 
J. Stuart, M.P. ; Mr. Justice Talfourd, Sir A. Cockburn, the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, the Queen's Advocate, General Sir C. Peslsey, the 
Hon. W. F. Campbell, M.P., Mr. C. Hindley, M P ’ the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. C Baldwin, Sir H. Ellis, Prof. Creasy, 
Dr. Haggard, Mr. J. Murray, Mr. Bentley, Ac. About 120 gentlemen 
resent. 
bart! = the cloth was drawn, the Chairman, in proposing the *“‘ Health 
of the Queen,” said that her Majesty was peculiarly to be admired as 
the patron of literature and art, and therein differed from the first 
monarchs of the house of Brunswick who occupied the throne of these 
realms, who were not very refined in their tastes, and had little respect 
for literature and the arts. It was related of GeorgeI that he said 
upon one occasion, ‘I hate all poets and painters.”—(Laughter.) This 
could not, happily, be said of her Majesty, who had manifested her 
aciousconcern fur the prosperity of this institution by sending a dona- 
tion of £105.—(Loud cheers. ) < . 

The Chairman next gave * The health of Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family.” He said the 
Prince Consort had endeared himself to all classes, and had peculiarly 
endeared himself to the friends of this institution, by having filled the 
chair at one of its festivals. Pricce Albert was the active, energetic, 
and successful patron of all that was useful and delightful, in proof of 
which they had only to consider what he did during the past year in 

romoting the Great Exhibition, the memory of which would not soon 
Be forgotten. (Hear, hear.) The Prince-Consort had not as yet con- 
tributed to the literature of his adopted country, but if the speeches 
he had delivered since he came to this country were collected together 
they would form a most valuable accession to our literature. 

The Chairman then proposed ‘* The Church,” which was acknow- 
ledged by the Rev. Professor Browne.—Lord J. Swuart gave “« The Army 
and Navy,” which was responded to by Sir C. Pasley. — 

The Chairman then gave “ Prosperity to the Royal Literary Fund.” 
He believed that all who were present were acquainted with the his- 
tory, objects, and merits of this institution, but only those knew the 
pressing necessity for the existence of such a society who had been ac- 
tually engaged in administering the aid which it afforded to literary 
men, or who, like himself,in the exercise of the privilege accorded to 
the chairman for the year, had examined the records of the society. — 
(Hear.) He used te suppose that it was only those authors who failed 
to procure fame and distinction who required the assistance of their 
more fortunate competitors, but, on looking to the records of this so 
ciety he found that many men who had enjoyed great celebrity as 
novelists, dramatists, and biographers, who had amused, instructed, 
and enlightened the world, had, notwithstanding, fallen into penury 
and had pined in want.—(Hear ) It often turned out thatonly a small 
portion of the profits of a work fell to the author—(Hear, hear)—that 
popularity was fleeting, the taste of the public capricious, and that a 
second work not less meritorous than its predecessor, which had charmed 
its readers, sometimes fell stillborn from the press. From these causes 
men who had been eminent in literature often fell into decay, and in 
former times, to the disgrace of this country, persons of the greatest 
eminence in literature had not known where to lay their heads, while 
others had died from want. Literary men had, therefore, reason to 
bless the memory of those who had established this institution—(Hear, 
hear)—which had relieved the distress of many eminent persons, and 
which had saved some from premature death aud possibly from suicide, 
and others from the scarcely less-dreaded alternatine of disclosing to 
the public their destitute condition.—(Hear, hear.) The peculiar 
merits of this institution wire the secrecy and delicacy with which its 
relief had been given. But it had also a most beneficial tendency in 
drawipg together into one harmonious family all literary men and all 
lovers of literature, so that the aid given by the society was not ten- 
dered as the dole of charity, but as the aid given to an unfortunate son 
or a destitute brether.—(Cheers ) Such a mode of administering relief 
blessed alike him who gave and him who received. He rejoieed that 
this institution stil] flourished and was likely to flourish. Its supporters 
need not be afraid lest the existence of such a society and the assistance 
it gave to distressed authors should induce young men to leave the sober 
paths of industry and professional exertion. It held out no lures to 
guch acarzer; it only relieved and rescued from want those who daz 
zled by the temptations of literary fame, had been disappointed and 
were unable to provide for their subsistence in old age, and for the 

wants of those who were dependent upon them. He trusted that such 
an institution would continue to be fostered and encouraged, and he 
now drank ‘* Prosperity to the Royal Literary Fund.” 

The Rev. Dr. Russell then read the report, from which it appeared 
that during the last year the receipts were £2,553, and the disburse- 
ments £2,256, leaving a balance in hand of £296 over the preceding 
year. The subscriptions included a second donation of 50 guineas by 
Lord Campbell; the Duke of Somerset, £10 10s ; Earl of Ellesmere, 
£10 103.; Earl of Ellenborough, £10; Sir J. Swinburne, £10: Mr. 
Macaulay, £10: the Stationers’ Company, £20; Mr. Disraeli, M. P., 
£10 10s.; Mr. G. Peabody, £10 10s., &c. 

Mr. Justice Talfourd, in proposing the health of the chairman, said 
he had filled the office of first law officer of the Crown for a longer pe 
riod than any one of his predecessors in English history. The Learned 
Judge proceeded to dilate in the flowing language of friendship upon 
the many splendid successes which the Noble and Learned Chairman 
had achieved at the bar, in the arena of authorship, and upon the ju- 
dicial bench. 

Lord Campbell said he might regard it as the proudest day of his life 
to filla chair which had been occupied by so many illustrious prede- 
cessors, and to be surrounded by so many distinguished representatives 
of foreign Powers. The Noble and Learned Lord took occasion to pay 
& graceful compliment to Mr Justice Tulfourd, who, he said, had shown 
how law might be combined with literature, who was one of the most 
consummate judges that ever sat in Westminster Hall, and one of the 
most distinguished poets that ever adorned our language. Literature 
had been his (Lord Campbell’s) inheritance. By that he had made his 
way in the world, and to authorship he would gladly have entirely 
devoted himself; for he considered a great poet or a great dramatist 
much superior in the scale of intellect to a Lord Chancellor or a Chief 
Justice —(Cheers ) But he had devoted himself to the law, and to 
literature he was indebted for the means of prosecuting his studies. — 
When his professional labours ceased literature became the resource of 
his leisure moments, and in its pursuit he had passed five of the most 
delightful years of his life. And most gratifying it was to him that his 
Learned Friend and other competent judges had honoured with their 
commendations the labours of that period of his life. He was not yet 
Without the hope that he might live to produce a work which would 
give him a more enduring claim to a place among the authors of Eng- 
land.—(Cheers.) He had now the gratification of announcing as his 
Successor in the chair of that society a distinguished author, now 

come a statesman, and who was prond to acknowledge that to litera- 
ture he owed his elevation. Authors could not expect, if they remain- 
ed at their desks, to have peerages and offices trust upon them; but 
let them make themselves useful, and, above all, let them make them- 
Selves formidable, and then they might become like the author of 
“Coningsby,” who was now Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader 
of the House of Commons. He begged to drink the ‘* Health of the 
Chairman of the Literary Fund for 1853, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli.” 
(Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. M. Milnes, M.P., proposed the “‘ Health of Professor Creasy and 
the Historians ” 

_ Professor Creasy said, that never was history so thoroughly appre- 
Clated, and never was there so many worthy writers of history as at 
the present moment. In our own country we had Hallam, Macaulay, 
Alison, Palgrave, Napier, Stephen, and mafy others, while in classical 

Istory we had Thirlwall, Grote, Merrivale, &c. America boasted the 
names of Washington Irving and Bancroft: while Germany had in 

hevalier Bunsen—(Cheers)—one of the most distinguished followers 
of Niebuhr, of whom it might be said in the words cf his own eulogy 
Upon Scaliger, that he was a man before whose eyes every nation that 
Possessed a history was made to shed light upon the history of every 
other nation —(Cheers ) France had her Guizot, her Michelet, and 


Pree Others; while Spain, Italy, and other countries could all boast 
ar session of distinguished living historians. Wherever they look- 


ey found in every country & school of historians no longer shallow 
“eclaimers, but men of action, and they were the true men of thought 
men who brought to bear upon the history and the passions of past 








es the experience which they had acquired in the political history of 
the present day, and who were thereby enabled to bring to bear upon 
contemporary ned | that flood of light which antiquity poured, if an- 
tiquity were viewed aright. He was proud to have his name united 
with such a toast.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. Whiteside gave “the Rev. A. Stanley and the Biographers.”— 
The Hon. and Learned Gentleman, in a felicitious speech, pointed out 
how rich English literature already was in biography before Mr. Stan- 
ley had contributed to it his ** Life of Dr Arnold,” a work which had 
exhibited in the subject of that biography a conscientiousness and a 
love of iruth directed to as noble purposes as could engage the intel- 
lect of man.—(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. A. Stanley acknowledged the toast. 

The Hon. W. F. Campbell, M.P., proposed the * Health of Mr. Thack- 
eray and the Novelists.” 

Mr. Thackeray (who sat at the lower end of the room) said that the 
company at the chairman’s table were the great ‘‘ stars” whom the 
managers of these festivals procured to act the chief parts upon these 
occasions. They were the Macbeths and Hamlets, while he and those 
about him were the Rosencrantzes and Guildensterns, and resembled an 
individual of his acquaintance who, as Banquo, had at Drury-lane 
shaken his gory locks at halfa-dozen Macbeths.—(A laugh.) They 
were like the humble individual in Yo at the opera, whose humble 
office it was to water the stage, amid the applause of the gallery, for 
the Taglioni and Lind of the night.—(A laugh. Many of those about 
him, like himself, knew what it was to receive at the beginning of every 
season a basket full of tickets inviting him to meet the patrons of some 
charity like the present, to rap upon the table, and applaud that parti- 
cular virtue with which the chairman for the night wished to indoctri- 
nate his audience. Still there was a silent almoner who issued from 
such meetings after they were over, and by whose charitable ministra- 
tions they were sanctified as by a grace after meat.—(Cheers.) His 
calling would be the longest to last, for, long after the present genera- 
tion was dead, there must be kindness, and generosity, and folly, and 
fidelity, and love, and heroism, and humbug in the world—(Laughter) 
—and as long as these continued his successors, and the successors of 
the novelists who came after them, would have plenty todo, and no 
want of subjects to write upon. When universal peace was established 
there would be nobody wanted to write the ‘‘ Decisive Battles of the 
World.”—(A laugh.) He did not know whether the Court of Chancery 
would survive the assaults which it had been sustaining for three 
months in the ‘* Bleak House”—(A laugh)—but there might come a 
time when that ancient and mouldy institution might disappear, and 
then the historians of the ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors’’ would have 
no calling —(A laugh.) But could 4 novelist have a more exciting 
story than the loss of the Birkenhead? He knew of no more sublime 
victory ever achieved by British valour.—(Cheers.) Or could a ro- 
mance writer in after years have a better or more wondrous hero than 
that of the individual who at twenty years of age wrote “‘ Vivian Grey,” 
and a little while afterward the ‘** Wondrous Tale of Alroy ;’’ who then 
explained to a breathless and listening world the mystery of the great 
Caucasian theory—(A laugh)—who then went into politics, faced, 
fought, and conquered the great political giant of these days, and who 
subsequently led Thanes and Earls to battle, while he caused reluctant 
squires to carry his lance. What a hero would not that be for some 
future novelist, and what a magnificent climax for the third volume of 
his story, when he led him, in his gold coat of office, to kiss the Queen’s 
hand as the Chancellor of the Exchequer.—-(Laughter, and cheers.) 

Mr. A. Lawrence gave ‘‘ The Literature and Science of all Nations, 
in connexion with the names of Chevalier Bunsen and Dr. Roget.” Mr. 
Lawrence expressed in his individual capacity a strong opinion in fa- 
vour of an international copyright between England and the United 
States. 

The Chevalier Bunsen returned thanks in a short and appropriate 
speech.—Mr. C. Baldwin announced that the total subscriptions of the 
evening amounted to £770.—<After one or two more toasts the Chairman 
loft the chair, and the company broke up.— Times, 13th ult. 


—_—_——_>_—. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
( Concluded.) 


In near connexion with Mr. Ward’s picture we must place the spirited 
works of Mr. Frith. His chief production is the scene between Pope 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montague, when the merry beauty discovers 
from the lips of the misshapen poet the secret of his rash passion. Mr. 
Frith has given it all the force of high comedy, and he is as effective in 
comedy of the last century as Mr. Ward is in the tragedy of history, 
though, if they attempt to invert their respective positions, Mr. Ward 
sometimes becomes a little coarse in comedy, and Mr. Frith a little 
tame in passages of deeper sentiment. Nothing, however, can be more 
charming and natural than his “Child at Prayer upon its Mother's 
Knees ;” the more touching, we must be allowed to say, because it is 
evidently taken from no indifferent model, but painted from the life 
with the genuine feeling it so happily suggests, 

To the same class of composition we may assign a pleasing work of 
Mr. Elmore’s, ‘‘ the Novice,” though it may be doubted whether the 
rules of conventual seclusion would place a novice within sight of the 
vanities of the world or encage so enticing a postulant within reach of 
an open window. Mr. Cope’s picture of the Marriage of the Marquis 
of £aluce to Griselda, is a work of considerably higher pretension. It 
presents an ingenious contrast of rustic simplicity in the hovel of Gri- 
selda with the courtly splendours knocking at herdoor. The study of 
the old father is careful and expressive ; Griselda herself is far too fair 
and good to be the prey of that Herod of a husband. Mr. Cope is al- 
ways rich and transparent in colour, but, unluckily, sometimes less 
fortanate in the choice of his subjects than in his treatment of them. 
Mr. Maclise’s great picture of ‘ Alfred disguised as a Harper in the 
Camp of Guthrum the Dane” is painted with the finish of a miniature 
and the brilliancy of a missal ; but we can say little more of it than that 
Mr. Maclise accomplishes what the Pre-Raphaeiite brothers only at- 
tempt. Nothing can be finer than the drawing, or more careful than the 
details of this vast composition. The burly conquerors in the arms of 
buxom queans are quafling mead with Scandinvaian thirst, and there is a 
heathenish wildness and fury in the whole horde, with their strange ac- 
coutrements and barbaric strength, which is happily contrasted with the 
observant and afflicted countenance of the British King. But, with all 
these merits, we cannotaccept Mr. Maclise’s vehemence of colour, or that 
singular minuteness of touch, which sacrifices 0 much of the beauty of 
art to hardness and precision: and the general effect of this work is at once 
powerful and displeasing. Not far remote from this production of an 
experienced painter like Mr. Maclise oust be placed the more crude 
and grotesque illuminations of Mr. Millais and his friends. We seeno 
reason to qualifiy or retract the censure we thought it our duty to pass 
last year on their very unfortunate productions, and we regret to find, 
on the present occasion, the same absence of any real sense of beauty, 
the same mixture of the pathetic and the grotesque, the same want of 
enlarged or elevated treatment. Wedo not confound the works of Mr. 
Millais or Mr. Hunt with the ‘‘ Medicine Man” of Mr. Manley, or the 
‘*‘Baa-lambs” of Mr. Brown ; but there must be something strangely per- 
verse in an imagination which souses Ophelia in a weedy ditch, and robs 
the drowning struggle of that lovelorn maiden of all pathos and beauty, 
while it studies every petal of the darnel and anemone floating on the 
eddy, and pricks out a robin on the pollard from which Ophelia fell. 
Nevertheless we readily acknowledge an improvement in some of the 
preductions of this singular school. Mr. Millais’** Huguenot” is neither 
offensive nor absurd, though it is stiff and ungraceful ; the details are 
executed with indisputable nicety, and the principal figure is not de- 
void of feeling. Mr. Hunt’s picture of “*The Hireling Shepherd,” 
though, in itself more ludicrous and replusive, was held by not afew of 
the artists and connoisseurs assembled yesterday at the Academy to 
denote powers which might one day reach asafer channel. Shepherds 
and ehepherdesses with such fiery complexions, such wiry hair, and 
such elephantine feet were not bornin Arcadia; but here again there 
are signs of patient study and of misdirected imitative skill which may 
rise above the wretched conceit that now seems to enthrall them. To 
this part of the exhibition we shall, ere long, take occasion to return, 
for it belongs essentially to that minuteness and particalarity of style 
which threaten to become the latest characteristic of modern English art 

The colourists, however, who follow in the nobler paths of the Vene- 
tian school hold their ground with great credit. Mr. F. Pickersgill 
exhibits asmall but powerful'y coloured picture of the Adoration of the 
Magi, and one or two striking mythological subjects. Mr. Hook pur- 
sues without variety the course he adopted in former years, and seems 
so enamoured of Venetian colouring that his only book might be Othello 
or Portia, and his life be spent in a gondola. We earnestly hope for 
newer things from an artist of so much feeling for colour and senti- 
ment. His ‘‘ Torello” is, indeed, an advance, but not devoid of the 
same mannerism. Mr. Cowie appears to have adopted the same line 
of subjects and treatment as Mr. Hook, and with not inferior success ; 
but he wil! find that when an artist gets to Venice, nothing is more 


fatal to true progress than to his life there. Among the first of 
the colouriets must be placed M. Winterhalter, whose fine work entitled 
“ Florinde” is exhibited by Her Majesty’s command. It consists of « 
group of 11 female nymphs, aped with considerable originality, and 
though warm in tone, quite devoid of coarseness. In his treatment of 
broken lights on smooth surfaces M. Winterhalter is without a rival, 
and though our national taste may require a greater severity of style, 
the exhibition is indebted to Her Majesty for one of its principal orna- 
ments. To the best of the Shakspearian pictures of the year we should 
have added Mr. O’Neil’s Hamlet, which i full of thought and delicacy, 
without either plagiarism or conventional manner. 

It will be a relief to some of our readers when they visit the Acade- 
my to descend from the tragic and ideal regions to those simple and 
animated scenes which still remind us of the humour of Wilkie and the 
tenderness of Newton. Mr. Webster’s principal picture of this class is 
one of his most important works, and will pass nut undeservedly with 
the public as one of the best things in the exhibition. It represents the 
playground of a boys’ school in the heyday of noontide mirth, with a 
roar of games under the high elms, and an amazing variety of attitude 
and movement. Mr. Webster, who has so nearly approached the Datch 
masters in refinement of execution, certainly goes beyond them in deli- 
— of feeling and originality of expression. No man ever painted 
with more truth the archness, the gamesomeness, or the sorrows of 
childhood. The children of the elder schools of art are idealized 
miniatures of man; our English painters have given them true do- 
mestic feeling and infantine simplicity, which is their appropriate form 
of Es Mr. Webster’s second picture, “A letter from the Colonies” 
tells its story to perfection. The village postman hands in a let- 
ter through the trellised window. The postage is heavy. The post- 
mark isobscure. But there are lines in such a sheet of paper which will 
set English hearts beating the faster for news of those who have sought 
a home beyond the seas, and borne away old affections to new worlds. 

Amongst the followers of Mr. Webster in his exquisite studies of 
cottage interiors we observe with great pleasure the works of Mr Har- 
dy, which have a degree of finish worthy of the most delicate of the 
Dutch painters. 

Mr. Leslie confines himself this year to a melancholy head of Juliet, 
which leaves us in some doubt whether she is about to swallow the 
friar’s portion or a dose of physic; but we observe a head of Robinson 
Crusoe, by Mr. R. C Leslie, jun., of considerable promise. 

Mr. Goodall is feeble, and his picture of “‘The Last Load” far 
below his very beautiful work of last year. On the other hand, Mr. 
Solomon has entirely regained our good wil], and we look at his, 
“« Grisette” with the eyes of Sterne. 

We scarcely venture in this cursory survey to face the army of por- 
traits which call for notice from every part of the walls. Never were 
they more numerous, and never less worthy (with some few exceptions) 
to rank among the legitimate and lasting productions of art. Upon the 
whole, the first prize must, we think, be awarded to Sir Watson Gor- 
don for his full lengths of Lord Rutherford, Lord Cockburn, Lord Aber- 
deen, and the head of Lord Melgund; but the Scotch President, who 
has immortalized these Scotch worthies, has produced nothing so finely 
painted as Mr. Boxall’s portrait of Mr. Coleridge, or Mr. Knight's 
memorial of that esteemed servant of the Academy, Mr. Vaughan, 
which are deservedly placed on the line in the great room. Mr. Pickers- 
gill ranks next with his Lord Truro, Sir Charles Napier, and the very 
characteristic head of the Rev. Joseph Hunter. Mr. Say has a good 
picture of the Chisholm; and though Mrs. Carpenter has a very pleas- 
ing head of a child she has treated the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as cruelly as Mr. Knight has dealt with the Saint of Exeter. These 
masculine portraits are not devoid of energy and taste, nor should 
we omit Mr. Grant’s excellent, though rather sentimental likeness of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but the fairer portion of society has, 
it must be confessed, been deplorably ill-treated. Nothing can be 
more mawkish and theatrical than the large majority of long ladie 
white, who float like so many abandoned Didos on the can 
Grant has a firm and pleasing head of Mrs. Bentinck, and ps 
a bold and vigorous sketch of Lady Duff Gordon; but we ean find no 
tolerance for the very indifferent execution of Mr. Swinton’s graces, or” 
the “* petit Courrier des Dames” enlarged by Mr. Buckner. From this 

censure we, of course, except the delightful miniatures of Mr. Thor- 
burn; and it may be worth while to call attention to Mr. Watts’ very 
fine drawing in chalk of a head of Lord John Russell. 

The sculpture is of comparatively small interest; but Mr. Westma- 
cott exhibits a very pure and manly ‘ David,” and one or two busts, 
especially the second on the right hand at the entrance of the crypt, 









deserve attention. 


THE FRENCH MILITARY FETE. 


It is difficult to select one amidst the many accounts before us, of the 
imposing ceremonies of the 10th ult. The following, however, is rather 
more independent in tone than the generality. 


The Féte of the Distribution of the Eagles absorbs all the interest of 
French news this week. Our amazing daily journals have exhausted 
their productive energies in their forty columa power “ Special Corres- 
pondents,” who must have had a superhuman job of it. The impression 
of ‘an immense disappointment,” which our own correspondence re- 
cords, pierces through the more highly-coloured and glowing descrip- 
tions of the English sight-seers. The accounts of the number of troops 
actually on the Plain, differ materially, as do indeed all the other facts 
of the celebration Eighty thousand is perhaps the correct estimate, 
independent of what we may call the municipal troops. Even the co- 
lour of the President’s horse is variously given: in one account it was 
« dark bay, in another a black. C'est ainsi que s’écrit l'histoire ! 

The whole scene, assisted by fine weather, was doubtless striking 
and magnificent as a mere military spectacle. Here is a “ bit” about 
the Prince from that pliant chronicler, Galignani:—The Prince was 
dressed in the uniform of a general officer, with doeskins and large 
military boots, and wore the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. 
He rode in front of his brilliant cortége, on a dark-bay charger, which 
he managed with great skill. This beautiful animal, which is English 
bred, was bought by the President for 300 guineas, and is considered 
by competent judges to be cheap at that price. Thesaddle cloth of the 
Prince was one mass of gold embroidery, and well befitted the noble 
animal that bore it, and the occasion. The Prince occasionally took off 
his plumed hat as he passed the different regiments, and after comin 
up at the right along the front of the infantry, he wheeled round an 
passed down the field before the line of cavalry. Lastly, returnin 
once more to the Ecole Militaire, he alighted with all his suite, an 
took his place in the tribune prepared for him. 

Immediately after the arrival of the President, the various colonels 
of regiments ascended the steps of the grand tribune, and received from 
the Prince’s hands the standard of his regiment, with an eagle on its 
summit. As each received the standard he moved on, and descended 
the steps at the side opposite to that by which he had ascended. The 
several standard- bearers then remained below the steps until the whole 
distribution had terminated; the standards being passed along a line 
of officers to General St. Arnaud, who handed them to the President, 
according as he required them. When all the standards had been 
given, the officers holding them again left their places, and, ascending 
once more the steps, grouped themselves in front of the Prince, whilst 
he read the following address :— 

“Soldiers! The history of nations is, in a great measure, the his- 
tory of armies; on their success or reverse depends the fate of civili- 
zation and of the country. If conquered, the result is invasion or 
anarchy; if victorious, it is glory and order. Thus nations, like armies, 
entertain @ religious veneration for those emblems of military honour 
which sum up in themselves a past history of struggles and of trials. 

‘The Roman eagle, adopted by the Emperor Napoleon at the com- 
mencement of this century, was the most striking signification of the 
regeneration and of the grandeur of France. It disappeared in our 
misfortunes—it ought to return when France, recov from her de- 
feats, and mistress of herself, seems not any longer to repudiate her 
own glory. 

Soldiers! resume, then, these eagles, not as @ menace against foreign 
Powers, but as the symbol of our independence, as the souvenir of an 
heroic epoch, and as the sign of the nobleness of each regiment. Take 
again these eagles which have so often led our fathers to victory, and 
swear to die, if necessary, in their defence.” 

As soon as the standard bearers had taken up their stations at the 
foot of the altar, a musical mass was executed under the direction of 
M. Adolphe Adam. The bands of 21 regiments of infantry, of nine re- 
giments of cavalry, 154 pupils of the musical school of the army, and 
the performers on M. Sax’s (peantic instruments in the Juif Errant, 
made a body of more than 1500 musicians As it had been decided that 
the mass for the ceremony should be but of short duration, the parts 

performed by the band were only three—the Kyrie, the Sa/utaris, and 








the Sanctus. It was this last piece, giving as it did more scope for the 
resources of military music, which produced the greatest effect. 
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A cannon shot was fired at the beginning of the mass, and another at 
the elevation of the Host, and then imm cree | commenced the cere- 
mony of blessing the standards. The archbishop advanced towards 
the lower part of the place where they stood, the clergy singing the 
Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini, the Oremus, and the Omnspo- 
tens Sempiternus Deus. The prelate then sprinkled the standards 
with holy water, and then putting on his mitre satdown. One of the 
standard-bearers then advancing, knelt down before the prelate, who 
dressed him as follows :— 
ie isasiee these standards, sanctified by the blessings of Heaven. 
May they be the terror of the enemies of the Christian people ; and may 
God, in honour of his name and his glory, give you grace to penetrate 
unhurt with them into the midst of the enemy’s battalions.” bes 

The archbishop then gave him the kiss of peace, saying Paz tibi. 
The person so addressed then kissed the pontifical ring, and withdrew. 
After this ceremony had been gone through with all the rest, the arch- 
bishop turned towards the people, and gave them his solemn benedic. 
tion. The drums then beat, the bands played, the trumpets sounded as 
before, the officers stood uncovered, and the cannon fired 101 shots. 

The defi/é came to an end about four o’clock, the troops at once 
marching off the ground to their barracks. A salvo of 21 guns an- 
nounced that the ceremony was over 

The President rode off the ground with his cortége in the same order 
as had been seen on his arrival. Atthe same moment the clergy, 
which had remained on the steps of the altar during the filing off, left 
the Champ de Mars in procession, and returned to the Church of St. 
Pierre, at Gros Caillou, singing tho 148rd Psalm. aks 

An amusing, naif letter in the Daily News, is valuable for its air of 
fidelity, destitute of any “gag.” It is from a simple spectator :— 

“The President,” he says, ‘‘ vanishes towards the cavalry on the 
right of the field, and now, in the rear of his train, we see the Arab 
chiefs, with their queer night cap looking head-dresses and wrappers, 
some red and some white, thrown loosely about them like blankets. 
They maintain a characteristic gravity of demeanour, manage Louis 
Napoleon’s horses, on which they are mounted, without any apparent 
effort, and seem surprised at nothing. Indeed, the scene may not be 
so novel to them as might be supposed. The sandy expanse of the 
Champ de Mars is not very unlike an African desert, and they have 
long been familiar with the sight of French troops at home. The Pre- 
sident has made the complete round of the field, has descended from 
horseback, and taken his stand on the grand estrade prepared for him 
in front of the Ecole Militaire, where the eagles and flags are to be 
distributed. I shall not attempt to describe the ceremony. I have no 
doubt that it is all going on according to the programme ; but not be- 
ing able to see through the embroidered coats of the senators, and I 
know not what other newly made great men who are closely packed in 
front of me, I can give no evidence on the subject. * - * Tee 
& procession of officers carrying the flags uud eagles to be blessed at the 
altar. I see the priests, still looking like China-asters, but distinctly 
visible through my telescope, on their knees at the steps of the altar. 
The mass is being performed. The religious ceremony over, the marck- 
ing past commences. Every regiment, and every deputation froma 
regiment marched in turn beforethe President, still on his grand stand. 
This is the stage of the proceedings at which the cries of “ Vive l’Em- 

reur” were expected. To what extent these expectations were rea- 

ized you will learn from your official accounts. It is proverbial that 
no species of sight-seeing is more disappointing than areview. Faith- 
ful to my engagement to speak only of my own impressions, I can only 
say, that although most of the regiments cried out with more or less 
vehemence, I have not the least notion whether they cricd “* Vive l’Em 
pereur !” «* Vive Napoleon !” or “‘ Vive le President!” I can pretty well 
guess that none of them cried “ Vive la Republique!” My state of ig- 
norance is shared by all those around me, although we were within a 
few yards of the troops while they passed. You may judge from this 
what idea can be formed of the resuit of the demonstration by the mul. 
titude who throng the distant parts of the field. I can vouch for this 
—that some of the regiments, and I especially noticed some hussars 
among the number, were silent. Others shouted but feebly. A lady 
near me charitably accounted for this, by observing that they were 
* probably very tired.’” 

The enthusiasm of the army appears to have been in the following 
proportion: 1. Lancers. 2. Cuirassiers and Carabineers. 
cipal Guard. 4. Infantry. 5. Artillery. The last named did not 

se even a shout. 

Most of the foreigners present in the tribunes were in uniform. Up- 
wards of 100 English officers were present ; many of them in the unjform 
of the Guards. 

————— 


CAPTURE OF AN EAST INDIAN OUTLAW. 


It is customary during the cold season for those officers who have 
charge of districts of the regulation provinces to make a tour through 
them, by which means they become personally acquainted with the 
capabilities or deficiencies of the land over which their jurisdiction 
extends; and are enabled to maintain a more efficient check on the 
native officials, to whom are confided the minor details of administra. 
tion. It was during a tour of this kind that the capture which we are 
about to describe was effected. 
Rundheer Singh, of Syfabad, in the kingdom. of Oude, a large land- 
holder, and son of Pirtipal Singha, ta/ooguadar, or head of a district, 
had rendered himself notorious by his crimes; so much so, that even 
the Oude Government, patient aud long suffering as it is to criminals 
who carry matters with a high hand, saw itself compelled to take notice 
of his misdeeds. But Rundheer Singh’s exploits were not confined to 
the kingdom of Oude; there were in our own territory some who had 
felt the weight of his hand, and who trembled at his name. Proscribed 
by the King and a price of 1000 rupees set on his head, Rundheer Singh 
was hard pressed by the Oude frontier police, two nine-pounder guns 
which adorned his stronghold taken, a large portion of his property 
seized, he himself obliged to retreat, and requisitions for his capture 
addressed by the Oude Government to the British authorities. All ef 
forts, however. proved unsuccessful ; and he probably flattered himself 
that he had effectually baffled pureuit, as he had succeeded with a num- 
ber of his men in leaving Oude, crossing the British territory, and ta- 
king up a temporary residence in the native state of Rewah. 
On Tuesday, Feb. 10, Mr. R. H. Dunlop, joint magistrate, while on 
his tour through the Barra and Khyrualjurh districts, which lie south 
of the Jumna, and form a portion of the Allahabad commissionership, 
had pitched his tent at a village named Jhunjhurra, when three men 
re, an an interview, and producing documents which showed them 
to belong to the Oude frontier pee. commanded by Captain Orr, of 
the King of Oude’s service, and containing a requisition for aid from 
the British authorities, informed him that the notorious Rundheer 
Singh, whom they had, with the unflagging perseverance of blood- 
hounds, tracked during the last four months, was then encamped within 
six miles of that place, and requested his assistance to enable them to 
effect the capture. 
The great difficulty was, that the outlaw had pitched his camp just 
within the boundary of the territory of the Rajah of Rewah, an inde- 
pendent prince. Mr. Dunlop, not feeling himself empowered to attempt, 
of his own authority, a violation of foreign territory, lost no time in 
referring the question for the decision of his immediate superior, the 
magistrate of Allahabad, Mr. H. C. Tucker. This officer, with great 
spirit and promptitude, unhesitatingly took upon himself the responsi- 
bility, thus leaving the joint magistrate at liberty to act.--It was 
known that Rundheer Singh had with him about three hundred men, 
all lawless desperadoes like himself; and it was also known that his 
band had some time before cut to pieces five of the King of Oude’s se- 
poys, who had attempted his capture. It was necessary, therefore, to 
provide for extremities, and Mr. Dunlopcollected, in haste, such of the 
police and revenue establishments as were available. He succeeded in 
mustering thirty-four men, headed by the native deputy-magistrate of 
the Barra district, who was the only person to be at all depended upon 
in the very likely case of a scuffle. Fortunately, Captain Orr’s men 
were pone resolute fellows; and, still more opportunely, an old soldier, 
Mr Sheels, then employed on the repairs of a neighbouring road, ar- 
rived in the nick of time and volunteered his services. 
A gegen of the Rewah frontier is formed by the river Tons, and it 
was in a grove of trees on the southern bank of. the stream that Rund- 
heer Singh s aun was said to be pitched. At between two and three 
a.m. of the 12th | ebruary, Mr. Dunlop and his party, all well armed, 
started, and fording the river } i i 
'r by moonlight, crossed at about six hun- 
dred yards below the grove indicated. Hitherto all had gone on admi- 
rably ; but when within one hundred yards of the spot, the * lightning 
throwers to exhibit some dimunition of alacrity, apparently not 
relishing the prospect of the greeting which 300 dacoits might be dis- 
to bestow upon any intruder on their morning slumbers. Day- 

t was ing, and, notwith i ro ' 7 
proaching, and, Standing all precautions, the alarm 
was begin to spread: it was necessary to use despatch. Captain 
Orr's men, drawing their swords, told Mr. Dunlop that they would 
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show him the wan, and, accompanied by that gentleman, dashed on in 
advance, and entering the camp seized on Rundheer Singh, whose 
couch was laid under the close branches of a baier tree. In an instant 
all was uproar; the dacoits, awakened by the sound of the scuffle, 
sprang to their feet, and with naked swords rushed to rescue their 
leader ; Mr. Dunlop, however, sword in hand, confronted them. Many 
a native who would not hesitate to encounter a coloured opponent, or 
meet the cut of a native sabre, yet dreads to close with the pale-faced 
representatives of Europe,and To ews in horror from the deadly thrust 
of an English sword ; at the talismanic words, therefore, ‘‘ In the name 
of the British Government!” every sabre was lowered, and the majori- 
ty of Rundheer’s men took to flight Whilst this was going on, Mr. 
Sheels and the native deputy magistrate golloped up, the former dis- 
mounting, and handing his sword to the deputy magistrate, rendered 
Rundheer’s capture no longer matter of doubt, by tying that worthy’s 
hands behind his back. Some of the police who had prevailed on them- 
selves to approach the spot, then disarmed such of the dacoit’s men as 
had remained, 

Thus was effected, without bloodshed or accident, an important cap- 
ture, which, but for the awe inspired by the presence of two Europeans, 
and the decision and courage which they displayed, under circumstan- 
ces of no inconsiderable danger, must, to a certainty, have been pur- 
chased at the cost of human life; and the success of which, even at 
that price, would have been more than doubtful; had the business b:en 
left in the hands of a native official. Property toa considerable amount, 
including seven elephants and an unusually large and tractable rhino 
ceros, was seized in the outlaw’s camp, and has been made over to the 
Lucknow authorities. 

In addition to the 1000 rupees offered by the King of Oude for Rund- 
heer Singh’s capture, which sum has been divided between Mr. Sheels, 
Captain Orr’s men, and such of the — as aided in “ong the 
dacoits, his Majesty has been pleased to testify his sense of the obliga- 
tion conferred on his Government by presenting Mr. Danlop witha 
handsome sword, dagger, and shield. The stringent rules, however, 
issued by the Court of Directors against the retention of presents from 
native courts by civilians, will preclude the local Government from 
permitting these articles to be retained by that gentleman; they must, 
as in all similar cases, be transferred to the Company’s treasury, and 
sold for the benefit of Government. Still more valuable than such pre- 
sents, however, must be the high encomiums which he has received, 
not only from his immediate superiors, but also from his Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. The deputy- 
magistrate, who behaved with a coolness somewhat unusual among men 
of his cast (the Kayeth, or writer), has also received a suitable reward, 
in the shape of a *‘thillat,” or dress of honour, of the value of five 
hundred rupees, from the British Government. 

Rundheer Singh’s life is forfeited to the offended justice of Oude : 
but not only is he rich himself, but he has wealthy relations; and it is 
not improbable that their gold may arrest the sword, now ready to fall 
onhim. Should this be the case, and Rundheer Singh, as would most 
— happen, recommence his career of violence and wrong, and 

ecome again an outlaw and fugitive, let us hope there may be at hand 
some one gifted with judgment and courage equal to that which has 
been displayed by Mr. Dunlop, to secure to him that punishment which 
his misdeeds merit, and which, sooner or later, must overtake him. 


oe 


A BRITISH SUBJECT SENTENCED TO DEATH IN ROME. 


Under this startling head the correspondent of the London Daily 
News, writing from Rome on the 4th ult., gives the following narra 
tive :—The inquisitorial criminal tribunal of the Sacred Consulta, by 
which so many iniquities have been lately committed in the way of 
unjust sentences and unproportionate severities towards political of- 
fenders, has just added to the list of its amenities by secretly con- 
demning to death a British subject, named Edward Murray, the son of 
a meritorious British officer. The charges brought against him are of 
a nature to warrant entirely such a sentence were they fully substan- 
tiated, but the nature of the proofs, and the mode in which the trial (a 
process of three years’ duration) has been conducted, are so profoundly 
buried in the mysterious gloom of the Consulta tribunal, and the facili- 
ties of defence granted to prisoners in civilised countries have been so 
entirely denied in the present instance, that it is really impossi' le to 
get at the truth, and all that is known is that Murray, together with 

eight other persons, has been condemned to death. The determination 
of the British Government has’ been made known by Jord Malmesbury, 
and another note has been sent by Mr. Freeborn to the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of Scate this morning, expressing his anxious expectation of a re- 
ply to his previous communication of the 26th, and his earnest request 
that his eminence will use his good offices to obtain a mitigation of the 
penalty, by exercising the sovereign clemency of the Supreme Pontiff 
In furtherance of this object, the following petition has been drawn up 
and signed by the British visitors and residents at present in Rome :— 
‘© To the Holiness of Pope Pius IX , gloriously reigning, the undersigned 

British subjects, petitioners. 

** Most blessed Father,—The humble petitioners of your Holiness, 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty, respectfully expose that they have 
been informed, from sources worthy of credit, that Edward Murray, 
their countryman, the son of a meritorious British officer, has just been 
condemned to the penulty of death, for most serious offences, by the 
Tribunal of the Sacred Consulta. 

‘** The petitioners, deeply penetrated with the horror of such a pen- 
alty, commiserating the desolation of the wretched family, and fully 
trusting in the clemency of your Holiness, make an appeal to the most 
noble prerogative of a sovereign, imploring mercy for the life of an un- 
happy man, at once son, husband and father, who has been long seri- 
ously ill in prison, having been confined for nearly three years—first 
in Anconia, and subsequently in Rome, amidst every kind of filth and 
privation Let this, most blessed father, be an incentive to compas- 
sion, so that the clemency of your Holiness may deign to mitigate the 
extreme sentence, receiving in return the acknowledgments of nume- 
rous individuals who, without entering into the merits of the case, are 
deeply touched with the fatal lot of the unhappy young Murray.— 
(Signed) Lord Walpole; George J. Johuson, captain ; J. Stoddart, com- 
manding H. M.S. Growler at Civita Vecchia; W. G@ Moore, Major- 
General; H. Caldwell, Lieut. Colonel; James McCleverty, Captain, 
R.N.; C. W. Howman, clerk; John Nicholl, Privy Councillor to H. B 
M., and M.P.; James Ramsay, Baronet; Richard Deaken, M.D ; J. 
Spencer Meade, M.A., Cambridge; Eneas Macbean, Banker; G J. 
Macdowell, Lieut.-Col , C.B. ; Laurence Macdonald ; Arthur J. Strutt ; 
Lieut.-Col. Napier.” 

The urgency of the case, and the wish of the consul to get the docu- 
ments presented to the Pope without delay, prevented many more sig- 
natures being affixed for want of time. 

The object of this petition, besides the humane one of saving Murray’s 
life, is to delay the execution of the sentence until the irregularity of 
his trial may be proved. The amnesty granted by the Pope, after his 
return from Gaeta, prevented Murray from being considered as a poli 
tical offender; therefore, as a criminal offender, he ought to have been 
tried by the ordinary criminal tribunal of Ancona, with a right of ap- 
peal to the superior tribunal there, and a right of fiaal appeal to that 
of the Consulta of Rome, besides other advantages, such as that of 
choosing his own advocate. Instead of this, he has been tried by the 
Consulta at once, with no right of appeal to any other tribunal, no 
public hearing,"no knowledge of the witnesses against him, no liberty 
of choosing his own advocate, and no right to concert a plan of defence 
with the one allotted to him by the government, who, by the laws of 
the Consulta tribunal, is sworn to reveal to his client nothing respect- 
ing the witnesses against him. If I am not misinformed, the papal au- 
thorities themselves are aware that the mode in which this trial has 
been conducted will not bear looking into, nor have I any idea that the 
sentence will ultimately b. carried into effect. The principal charge 
brought against Murray is that, during his service as officer of the po- 
lice in Ancona, he associated with known assassins, and that a Count 
Serverino and another Papal partisan, who had been imprisoned by the 
republicans, were stabbed at night, whilst walking arm in arm with 
him away from the prison, he having had orders from the Governor to 
release them from confinement, and convey them safely out of the city. 
That he should be an accomplice in the murder because the victims 
were stabbed whilst under his protection, is rather a non sequitur ; but, 
however the case may be, it seems reasonable to insist on a fair and re. 
gular trial, without resorting to such secret and exceptional tribunals 
as the misnamed Sacred Consulta; nor can Mr. Freeborn be sufficiently 


praised for the zeal and energy which he has displayed in endeavouring 
to achieve this object. 








“cc PUNCH’S” LATEST. 


Marx Lane Movurnine ror Prorection.—Mark Lane, May 5. 
—Punch has received the following official communication :—Orders 





for the Lane’s going into mourning on the 12th of May, for his late Ab- 


—————————————_—_—="==—_———., 
surd High«ess of Prices, Protection —The ladies to wear smut-coloured 
silk, with head-dress of blighted barley. Necklace and ear-rings of 
closed buttercups and daisies. Fans of back numbers of the Standard 
and Morning Post.—The gentlemen to wear coats of a Judas-colour, 
witheringly typical of the treachery that, at the last, disposed of a){ 
hopes of His Highness of Prices, Protection. Fringed or plain sackcloth, 
no swords (chivalry being gone with 50s. per quarter), and smalls ne- 
ligently unbuckled. Hair with powder of the finest coal-ash.—The 
Kate to change mourning on the 13th of May ; viz :—The ladies to come 
out as like rainbows as fancy and millinery will permit. Fans and tip- 
pets of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's speeches. Head-dress of finest 
specimens of British corn.—The gentlemen to wear coats of many co- 
lours—(Benjamin’s compliment to the foreign corn-dealer Joseph)—and 
in every respect to be as jolly as possible.—And on the 20th of May the 
Lane to go out of mourning; always with the understanding, that any 
mourning remains to go out of. 
Sic rrur Ap Astra.—The celebrated Arago has resigned his office 
as director of the French Observatory, rather than take the oath of 
of fidelity to the French Dictator. This noble act is a proof that 
Louis Napoleon’s lucky star is not among those that the honest astrono- 
mer can recognise. 
A Remepy ror CHAncery.—* Mr. Punch,—(writes Herr Dumm- 
kopf)—What is the remedy for Joanna Wagner against the decision of 
the Vice Chancellor ?” 
Mr. Punch makes answer—‘* A cold.” 


JonATHAN AND JAPAN.—It is said that the American Expedition to 
Japan will tend to the civiliaation of that country’s inhabitants. But 
will not conveying polish to Japan, be something like carrying coals to 
Newcastle? And should any resistance be offered to Jonathan, is he 
not rather likely to take the shine out of the Japanese ? 


France-—A Free Country !—One of the Arabs—says the Daily 
News—in waiting on an Arab Chief, in Paris, refused to attend the 
bidding of his master, saying that ‘‘ he was now in a free country!” 
This compliment coming to the knowlodge of the President, he imme- 
diately rewarded the true believer, in the freedom of France with the 
Legion of Honour. It is said that the President was quite overcome by 
the delicate flattery ! 





THE MOsT PROLIFIC OF PLAGIARISTs.—Foreign Literature is unu- 
sually dull. Germany is silent. France waits till she may speak.— 
Meanwhile, Brussels sends us two new volumes by Alexandre Dumas, 
and one by Leon Gozlan. The last named writer deserves peculiar 
mention: he has written a novel called George Jil et Caroline de 
Brunswick, without any of those magnificent mistakes which may be 
called the birthright of Frenchmen speaking of things English! Having 
said so much, we cannot greatly praise this novel for its interest. Du- 
mas is better worth reading—Is he not always worth reading? espe- 
cially his prefaces? Dumas is the most French of Frenchmen, and a 
Frenchman is never more naif than when speaking of himself: a pre- 
face is always his arena for display. Dotake up La Comtesse de Char- 
ny, if only for its preface: the novel you will find to be a continuation 
of Ange Pitou, which was itself a continuation of Les Memoires d'un 
Medecin ; but the preface is unadulterated Dumas. In it, among other 
delicious sentences, there is one where his re/igious indignation stig- 
matizes the insolence of newspaper proprietors who proposed to him to 
write the history of papal crimes—proposed it to him, Dumas, the man 
who, whatever else he may be is confessedly and pre-eminently relig- 
ious—he says so, ** On vient me proposer, a moi, Vhomme religieux par 
excellence!” But, to add to the list of indignities contained in their 
proposals to him, at last came the proposal that he should not write 
any more! However, here we have the first volume of La Comtesse de 
Charny, and the first volume also of anew novel, Conscience l’ Innocent, 
which is amusing. 

When Moliére was taunted with having plagiarised a scene here, a 
situation there, a character elsewhere, he replied with exquisite wit, Je 
reprends mon bien ou je /e trouve-I recover my property wherever I find it. 
The whole philosophy of plagiarism lies in that sentence. A man of 
genius takes whatever he can organize; a vulgar plagierist is a vulgar 
thief, a liar, and a braggart, calling upon you to admire the peacock 
splendour of his wretched daw nature. In the high Moliére sense there 
is no plagiarism, or only such as the plants exercise upon the earth and 
air, to organize the stolen material into higher forms, and make it 
suitable for the food of animals. But the critic who should trouble 
himself with seriously examining Dumas’s system of wholesale unblush- 
ing plagiarism, w uld find it difficult so to excuse the prodigal thief.— 
Dumas, great in everything, is immense in plagiarism. From the cool 
appropriation of an entire tale to the avowed reproduction of certain 
chapters, and the incessant unavowed transference of scenes, incidents, 
characters, and anecdotes to his own multiform pages, Dumas stands 
unique among plagiarists. In his last novel, Conscience Innocent, 
he takes bodily two chapters from the novel of Conscience, the Flemish 
novelist, and half a volume from Michelet’s Peuple. He avows it char- 
mingly. To Michelet he dedicates the book, begging him not to claim 
all that it contains of his own; and to Conscience he has paid the 
compliment of taking his name for that of his hero. On n’est pas plus 
poli! 

Dumas deserves a monument. The Printers of Europe ought to erect 
one to bis memory, in memory of the work he has given to them. The 
seventh volume of his Mémoires is not yet cut open—lying beside five 
new volumes—when lo! another work announced: Le Dernier Roi— 
Histoire de la vie politique et privée de Louis Philippe. If he be as 
veridical in recounting the life of Louis Philippe as in narrating his 
own, we may see an amusing romance.— Leader. 





Peter PINDAR AND THE PusuisHers —Peter Pindar was a comical 
animal, and not easy to be over reached, however clever he might be 
in the way of over-reaching; of which a notable instance is related 
when he ‘took in” all the astute combination of London publishers. 
A meeting was convened (as I have heard described), at which Dr. 
Wolcot was to treat for the sale of his copyrights to this united body, 
which in those days acted in concert with regard to important new 
productions and the joint purchase of establizhed publications. This 
was ‘“‘ the Trade;” a name of wealth and might. The Doctor bad pre- 
viously been unwell, but the booksellers had received no intimation 
how extremely ill he was. They were almost shocked to negotiate with 
a person whu had one foot, if not both, in the grave. Peter was pale 
and worn, and afflicted with a cough so dry and hollow that it went to 
the heart to hear it. It was of little consequence to him what bargain 
was struck ; in his dying condition he would prefer a considerable sum 
down at once, to dispose of as he thought proper: on the other side an 
annuity was suggested, they hoped he would speedily recover, and en- 
joy it for many years to come -n ease and independence. Peter had no 
idea of what possible value an annuity could be to him; but, to cut 
the business short, after a good deal of haggling, and a great deal more 
of fearful coughing, which threatened to choke him on the spot and put 
an end to the treaty, he consented to take an annual allowance more 
apportioned to his evanescent state than to the real worth of the wares 
he sold. The contract was engrossed and signed, and the forlorn re- 
cipient no sooner put it in his pocket. than he wiped the chalk off his 
face, dropt all practice of his hectic and killing c. ugh, and in a lively 
manner wished his customers good bye, as he danced out of the room, 
laughing at the success with which he had gulled them. Tom Camp- 
bell used to say, he greatly admired Bonaparte, because he had shot @ 
bookseller (the heroic and unfortunate Palm): had he been here in the 
same ironical mood he must have worshipped Pindar.— The -dutobio- 
graphy cf W. Jerdan. 





A Lonvon ParLiaMENTARY ReportTeR.—‘“ Proby had never been 
out of London, never in a boat, never on the back of ahorse. To the 
end of bug-wigs he wore a bag ; he was the last man that walked with 
a cane as long as himself, ultimately exchanged for an umbrella, which 
he was never seen without in wet weather or dry, yet he usually re- 
ported the whole debates in the Peers from memory, without a note, for 
the Morning Chronicle, and wrote two or three novels, depicting the 
social manners of the timeg! He was a strange feeder, and ruined him- 
self in eating pastry at the confectioners’ shops (for one of whose scores 
Taylor und I bailed him); he was always in a perspiration, whence 
George Colman christened him ‘ King Porus;’ and be was always 80 
punciual to a minute, that when be arrived in sight of the office win’ 
dow, che burry used to be, ‘ There’s Proby—it is half past two, ane 
yet he never set his watch. If ever it came to right time I cannot = 
but if you asked him what o'clock it was, he would look at it, and cal- 
culate something in this sort—‘I am twenty-six minutes past tye 
four, twenty-one from twelve, forty—it is just three minutes ae 
three!’ Poor, strange, and simple, yet curiously informed I roby, ne 
last domicile was the Lambeth parish workhouse, out of which ; 
would come in its coarse grey garb, and call upon his friends as aed 
and anceremoniously as before, to the surprise of servants, who en 





tain ‘an ’orrid’ jealousy of paupers, and who could not comprehend 
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person so clad was shown in. The last letter I had from him 
hy exultingly of his having been chosen to teach the young children 
4 the house their ABC, which conferred some extra accommodations 
upon him.” —Jbid, 
ALLEGED ADULTERATION OF Paue Aves sy Strycunine.—A re- 
rt has recently been made upon this subject by Professors Graham 
and Hofmann, who arrive at the comforting conclusion that the charge 
of adulteration is totally unfounded, and that the bitter beer drinker 
may dismiss all fears of being poisoned some day while quietly enjoy- 
iog his favourite beverage. The learned professors, it appears, entered 
on the enquiry at the request of Mr. Allsopp, the well-known brewer. 
They state that the quantity of strychnine necessary to impart tbe de- 
gree of bitterness possessed by pale ales would be one grain, or twice 
the amount of a fatal dose, for a gallon, and that 16,448 ounces would 
therefore be required for the 200,000 barrels annually produced at 
Burton, while the total manufacture of strychnine over the whole world 
is under 1,000 oz. There appears to be a marked difference in the bit- 
ter taste of the poison and of the hop, the former being less instanta- 
neous in its effect upon the palate, aud from its persistence resembling 
a metallic salt; the latter being aromatic and soon passing off. The re- 
rt shows that strychnine can be tested and recognised to the 1-1,000th 
ofa grain. To these main facts is added a careful analysis of & series 
of samples taken indiscriminately from the stores of a considerable 
number of the London bottlers supplied with Allsopp’s ale. This ana 
lysis gave not the slightest evidence of the presence of strychnine. The 
report states that the charge of adulteration was not intended to apply 
to the present practice of English brewers, and with reference to ante- 
rior times reposes simpl7 and exclusively upon the privately expressed 
opinion of a deceased chymist, ‘* the grounds of which are entirely un- 
known to the world.”’ It points out that if mere bitters were all that 
was required in the manufacture of pale ale, the extract of quassia 
would supply one which was perfectly harmless and agreeable, and in- 
finitely less expensive than strychnine. Finally, the learned profes- 
sors say that this poison being known to accumulate in the system, and 
its action being indicated by violent tetanic symptoms, if used in the 
way alleged, the fact must long along ago have been detected. This 
investigation, therefore, may be taken as conclusive with reference to 
the charge, not only in respect of Mr. Allsopp’s bitter ales, but those 
of all the other great brewers — Times. 








TAILORS, THE GREAT SoctaAL Leve Liers.—Itis a subject of regret 
to the artist abroad and to the tourist having an eye for the pictu- 
resque and a taste for the study of national characteristics that the cos- 
tume of Europe is rapidly setting itself to acommontype Among the 
least ‘‘ interesting” of those French ‘‘ ideas” which the soldiers of Bona- 
parte carried from Naples to Hamburgh, from Cadiz to Moscow, was the 
passion for Paris tailoring. How rich—pictorial—national were the 
old costumes of Venice, of Bohemia, of the Electorate, of Brandenburgh ! 
How well the bright colours, the varied forms, suited the gorgeous 
and fantastic architecture of a Brunswick anda Prague! But tbis is 
all changed, or changing. Hats and coats of the latest cut are as gene- 
ral at the Lorensberg as at the Belvedere or on the Boulevard. It is 
only at Pesth, at Innspruck, or at Laybach that the tourist meets with 
traces of the old costumes,—and there only among the lower classes. 
The burghers and farmers, of Carinthia and Carniola dress as much like 
Frenchmen as if Napoleon had his censor of costume at Gratz. Nearer 
home there is still a trace of more pictorial dressing among the Fri- 
sians, the peasants of Brabant, and the lower orders of Rhenish Bava- 
ria. But the same French “ ideas,” are at work in these quarters ; in 
the last named so successfully that the Government of Munich is adopt- 
ing a visible and intelligible influence to counteract them. Artists of 
eminence have been employed to paint the best specimens of the decay- 
ing costumes, to be preserved in each commune as historical documents : 
and a vote of money has been obtained from the Bavarian parliament 
to reward such communes as shall preserve, or restore in its purity, 
the ancient costume. The police are invited to suggest whatever 
further measures may tend to effect the end in view.—Can such return 
to an old habit be effected ?—and ought the attempt to be made? The 
head should be consulted as well as the eye :—and reason, we suspect, 
would pronounce against the effort as mischievous if it were not vain. 
The old costumes were class-costumes; and thus they harmonized with 
class-architecture—with that picturesque jumble of palaces and hovels 
which makes the artistic charm of middle-age cities. Class costumes 
were a kind of social fetters. They were in the way of strong men— 
of those who wished to rise,—and as impediments to social progress 
they were swept away, Of the levellers whom France has launched 
on the world the tailor has perhaps been the most successful. 





Tue Laser or THE J AcoBires.—Janet Munro, or M’Keuzie, departed 
this life at Alness, in Rossshire, on the 18th ult., and was interred in 
the burying-ground of Rosskeen on the 19th. If we are not missin- 
formed, Janet, at the period of her decease, was the oldest woman in 
Scotland, if not in Great Britain, for she was at least 110 years of age, 
and there jis reason to believe that she was even more. She had a 
child’s recollection of the great national event of the battle of Culloden, 
and from many of her nearest relations, the Munroes and M’Kenzies, 
having been ‘* out” in that romantic and daring enterprise, she could 
detail a whole catalogue of curious incidents connected with these event- 
ful times, which, from her retired mode of life and comparatively re- 
mote residence, never found their way into print. In Janet Munro we 
believe there has passed away the last inhabitant of Scotland who was 
alive when Charles Edward held state in Holyrood, or skulked as a 
hunted deer amongst the Western Isles. She was a stanch Jacobite till 
her dying day, and was, we have no doubt, the last individual in the 
British dominions who conscientiously believed that Her Majesty held 
the crown by an unlawful tenure. It is strange to think of what has 
passed during the five score years and ten which have elapsed since this 
venerable crone was christened. She was in the prime of life when the 
United States of America were English colonies; she was become el- 
derly before Napoleon gained his first battle, and she had lapsed into 
old age before steamers or locomotives on railways were heard of. Janet 
belonged to the respectable class of small farmers; she was a woman 
of unblemished character, and was a widow for the period cf 43 years, 
She retained till her last moments the exercise of her mental faculties, 
and previous to her last illness could read the smallest print with the 
unaided eye.— Glasgow Herald. 





_A Ticer Strorny.—The following remarkable escape has been men- 
tioned in private letters, by the last mail from India. Two young offi- 
cers. Lieut. Hugh Elliot, of the Bombay cavalry, son of Capt. Charles 
Eliiot, Governor of Bermuda, and Lieut. Rice, of the 25th, were out 
shooting, when they fell in with a tigress and two cubs. One cub was 
immediately killed, and the tigress wounded. They tracked her for 
half an hour into the jungle, when she suddenly sprang out, knocked 
over Mr. Elliot before he had time to cock his gun, and, seizing him 
by the left arm, dragged him away. Mr. Rice had already discharged 
one gun when they attacked the tigress. He quickly got his second 
gun, but, from the extreme difficulty of firing without killing his friend, 
could only aim ar the body of the tigress, and though he wounded her 
again, did not wound her mortally. With admirable resolution he then 
seized a third gun, and watching his opportunity till he could see 
Elliot’s head apart from that of the tigress, shot her dead through the 
head, with his friend in her mouth. The officers were thirty miles 
from camp, and did not reach it for twenty hours. It is impossible to 
give too much credit to the skill and coolness of Lieut Rice. Mr Elliot's 
arm is badly wounded by the bite, as well as by the stones and rocks 
over which he was dragged, but no fear is entertained for his life or 
his limb. 
None sur rue Brave Deserve THE Fare.—The doctrines of the 
“pace party must he put to asore test at the very portal of Parliament. 
The con uct of the cabmen,” we are told, ‘‘ who ply from Palace- 
yard, is nightly becoming more reckless. No sooner does any consid- 
erable body of hon. members emerge from the precincts of Westminster 
all, than a general rush of contending vociferating cabmen follows, 
each endeavouring to outdo his fellow in procuring ‘a fare.’ The 
Consequence is, that of late several hon gentlemen have narrowly es 
Cape ' Serious injury, whilst others have not been altogether so fortu- 
oe On Monday night, Mr. Spooner was knocked down, and bruised. 
uch conduct, we are told, calls for the intervention of the police; but 
Ye should have thought that it was not so much the conduct, as the 
sured Members, that ought to call for the police. No doubt they 
ave thought of calling for the police; and probably a motion to send 
or & policeman might be made, but for the fear of an adjourned de- 
ate, and of Mr. Osborne's jokes on Members held in fear by cabmen. 
ta he remember the little schoolboy, who was sore held down bya 
the *y cock ; Sinbad, who was bestridden by a calf-skinned old man; 
» Cockney lads, who walked in magnaminous awe of ‘‘ robbers” on 
."iM@rose-hill; and many a Parliament which hag been daunted by the 
Honourable Members 





lions in its path ; but now the lions are cabmen. 





have become chattels, goods, common property; a community which 
suggests the propriety of calling Palace-yard, in future, ‘‘ Cabby’s Ica- 
ria.”.—London Paper, 15th ult. 

German Pays 1n Lonpon.—There is quite a flutter among the 
young gentlemen and ladies who have converted their throats into tem- 
porary rasps, and their minds into cisterns, to hold the free flowin 
waters of German Literature, by the announcement that Mr. Mitchel 
(he is an “* enterprising” manager—not in the Bunn sense!) is about to 
import @ troupe of German actors with the best works of their reper- 
toire, for twelve nights, at the charming little theatre in St. James’s. 
Now then for ‘‘ German without a Master.” Now will profound young 
gentlemen with ssthetic views and bulgy foreheads be in ecstasies ; now 
will fascinating young women exhibit their careless familiarity with 
the language and literature of Germany ; and now will asses of all cir- 
cles d«clare they prefer Schlegel’s Shakspeare to yo in his own 
language! Now will critics have an Sageetentty for displayiug their 
ignorance ; now will competent judges have a malicious pleasure in 
contrasting Emile Devrient with Charles Kean, if they choose to pay 
Kean the compliment of remembering him; and now will those who 
have never been in a German theatre be able to gratify their curiosity. 
As a speculation, I have little doubt it will be very successful ; so many 
German readers, so many anxious to be considered German readers. 

We are to have Egmont, (not Die Raiiber, 1 sincerely hope!) Don 
Carlos, Emilia Galotti, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, with a selection 
from modern comedies and farces.— London Dramatic Critic. 





Tue LArGcest Ciirper 1n THE Worup.—Mr. McKay has now on 
the stocks at East Boston, a magnificent clipper ship, which will re- 
gister about 2,300 tons. She is not only the largest merchant ship, but 
the sharpest and longest known at the present day, either building or 
afloat. Her ends are sharper than those of the Collins steamers, but 
she has great surface of floor, which is carried forward and aft, almost 
to the extremes, and will render her both buoyant and weatherly. In 
outline she is a perfect beauty. Her lines are concave, but as they 
ascend forward, above the load displacement line, become convex, to 
correspond with her outline onthe rail. She is 240 long feet onthe keel, 
and 265 feet over all; her extreme breadth of beam is 434 feet, and 
depth 23 feet 3 inches, including 8 feet height of between decks. Her 
— deck is without break, and on it are all her accommodations for 
officers and crew. She has a topgallant forecastle, a large house abaft 
the foremast, and a trunk cabin, built into a half poop 75 feet long, 
thus leaving all the space below for the stowage of cargo. She has 
been named the Enoch Train, and she is already advertised to load in 
Messrs. Glidden & Co.’s line of California packets.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Scene at a Bunt Ficur.—A Madrid correspondent, writing on the 
5th ult. says:—‘* A terrible scene took place on Monday afternoon at 
the bull fight. A hunchback banderillero, a stout heavy functionary 
in these dangerous games, slipped just as he was on the point of stick- 
ing his banderillas or dart into the bull’s shoulders. The enraged an- 
imal caught him by the ankle, gave him a twist round in the midst of 
the arena, and though the bull fighters succeeded for a moment in call- 
ing of the attention of the infuriated animal, he caught sight of the unhap- 
py hunchback a second time, gored him in the thigh, tossed him in the air, 
and, catching him again on his horns, inflicted on him a terrible wound 
in the loins. Like a true bull-fighter he preserved his presence of mind 
even in this desperate condition, and was at last rescued, and the sport 
went on again as if nothing had happened. Connoisseurs in tauroma- 
chy express themselves much grieved at the decay of the art. The 
public taste for bull fights is as strong as ever, and notwithstanding 
the high price of the seats there were at least 15,000 persons present. 
The unfortunate bull- fighter has since died of his wounds, 
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wool, about an inch and a quarter in thickness, and neatly and elabo- 
rately stitched through with cow-hide thongs. They are in two parts, 
and tie closely, back and front, with leather strings. When worn, they 
form a complete panoply for the body, and are impervious to a pistol- 
shot, if not to a rifle."— Washington Republic. 





HAYS’ HOUSE, 
DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 


G. F. POPE. MONTREAL, C. E. 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 


Fo® SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan 
(within one mile of the grest Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 


re 
he Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
and cellar underneath the whole. aS for oe ht he am Carriage. Wash ane "Wood 
Houses, with Barn and excelient Well of Water. The Garden well stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Ornameutal Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a heif; com- 
See pees! perk view, and possessing all the adveniages of the igen: | of the 
vil of Drummondvilie in Pos:-Office, Churches, kc ke. Being perfectly he ny, the 
situation te prcaliariy edepted for the residence of a gentieman’s femily or genteel 

ing House.—Terms bbera) and reasonable.— Apply tif by letter post paid) to Mr. R. 8. 
yy - eg whey T Messrs HEctoR & WILLER, Solicliors, Toronto: or to Mr. JNO. 

? » Vrummondville, Canada, 
be had if desired. From five to fifty acres au land one 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
H, G. Lamar. 


O. A. LocHRaNe. 
TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 
GENTLEM AN recently sage from London, and familiar with the routine of Com - 


m « y wi arine Insurance), is desirous of 
obtaining empioyment. Enquiries may be made of the Editor of this 
advertlecr has been long kno’ ‘ tet lh pate 


own. 


REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
D™?ts from £1 and upwards, payable at re are issued by 
WMAN GRINNELL & CO.. $3 South Street. 
| for the “Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
Liverpool 6th and 2ist of each month, and New York 
le mar|3—3m 











Only authorized agents in this 
don rackets, leaving New York 
and London every alternate 


A NEW LONDON WEEELY NEWSPAPER, 
OF LIBERAL POLITICS.—PRICE FOURPENCE. 


Will be published on Saturday the 15th of May. A beautiful Print, the OricIn or THE 
Stockine Loom, painted by Alfred Elmore, A. R. A., and engraved on steel by Francis 
Holl ( published at One Guinea), will be presented GRATIS, to subscribers, with the 
thirteenth numver. 
HE LONDON WEEKLY PAPER, and Orcan or true Mipo.e Cuiasses. A record 
of Political. Domestic, and Foreign news, Literature, Arts, science, etc. Under the 
direction of William Jerdan, Esq. (late editor of the Literary Gazette.) Orders will be 
attended to by al] Newsvencers throughout the Uai'ed Kingdom; or the Publisher will 
send it direct upon the receipt of a quarte:’s subscription, viz., 4s. 4d. Money ordere to be 
made payable to Frederick Tallis, 1, Crane Court, Fleet Street. For particulars see Pros- 








pectus. May 22—3t. 
LITTELL’'S LIVING AGE,—No. 421.—123 cts, 
1. George IV’s Apology for himself, &c.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
2. Life and Chemistry—North British Review, 


8. Preserved Meats— Frazer’ s Magazine. 

4. The Ocean— Editor Philadelphia Journal. 

5. The Shark and his Cousins—Fraser’s Wagazine. 

6. My Novel ; or, Varieties in English Life—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

7. Reminiscence of the Burmese War— United Service Magazine. 

With Poetry, Suort Articces, and Notices or New Booxs, 
Ue” Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL & CO, Boston, 
WasHINncTonN, 27 Dec., 1845 

Postace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 
the of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will contirue the work beyond 
the year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postace Free; placing our distant subscrib- 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will 
enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance. 

Ofall the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
aud in thiscountry, this has ap to me the most useful Itcontains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its se extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost saree of 
the present age. JI.Q AMS. 





D. APPLETON & CoO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
(Simultaneously with the English edition—from early proof sheets.) 
I. THE DAYS OF BRUCE; A Story from Scottish History. By Grace Aguilar; author 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves, 


ty 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 182, 


White. Black, 
1. BtoQB5. | K toB 6, 
2 BtoQ3 K to B 5. 
3. BtoK 4, P tke B 
4. R to B 2check. Ki K 6 
5. Q P 1 dis. check and mate, 


To CorresponpENTs:—E£. H. (Morristown). According to your proposed 
solution (!) Black is stalemated on the third move, 





Twin Pranists.—There are two young pianists in Paris, born some 
twenty minutes apart, known as the brothers Lionnet. They resemble 
each other so closely that it is almost impossible to distinguish them 
apart. They have never been separated, even for a day, and are some- 
times called the Siamese twins. The youngest—if it is possible for one 
person to be twenty minutes younger than another—has been drawn 
into the army within two months, the ticket No. 51 having fallen to 
him in the annual conscription. The best artists in Paris are organiz- 
ing a concert and lottery, or rather fombola, to obtain the necessary 
funds for purchasing his release. The singers of the grand opera, and 
the comic actors of the Palais Royal have combined to give a matinée 
musicale et dramatique for his benefit. Some of the first painters and 
sculptors have contributed to the stock of the lottery ; Henry and Ary 
Scheffer, Delaroche, Contare, Diaz, Eugene Ciccei, Roussea, &c. There 
are fifty prizes, and each ticket taken gives one chance in the tombola. 
The holders of tke first fifty numbers drawn will win either a picture, 
a design, a pastel, or a statuette.—Corresp. Washington Republic. 





OssecTionaBLE CHuRCH DecoraTions.—A protest signed on be- 
half of a great proportion of the subscribers to the fund for building 
St. Luke’s Church, St. Heliers, was presented to the Bishop of Win- 
chester during his stay in Jersey. The object of the parties was to 
protest against the introduction of painted windows, containing repre- 
sentations of the Virgin Mary and our Saviour, St. Luke, Christ in the 
manger, &c., and having various names written at the bottom of the 
windows, on the ground that it is contrary to the “ act of abolishing 
and putting away divers books and images,” and inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Church. The Bishop, in his reply, stated that he could 
see nothing in the design of these windows to which legitimate objec- 
tion could be taken. The protesting parties had erroneously supposed 
that one of them contained a representation of the Virgin Mary and 
Our Saviour: it was, in fact, a medallion of the Annunciation, and the 
subject was treated in a manner which was usual, and he thought un- 
objectionable. 

A New Armour.—Two Mexicans were recently arrested at Brons- 
ville, Texas, suspected of being highway robbers and murderers. Among 
their effects were found two curiously constructed coats of armour, 
made not of steel, but of cow-hide awe. and supposed to be used 
by them while engaged in marauding purposes. The Rio Bravo thus 








describes these articles. ‘‘ These armours are made in the shape of 
corsets, composed of an outer and inner coat of cow-hide, filled with 


of *‘ Woman’s Friendship,” “ Mother’s Recompense,’’ *‘ Vale of Cedars,” * W. 
Israel,” Ge. Twis vols. Yano. Paper cover, $1 PC Cloth, $1 50, ‘ ames af 

The Days of Bruce must be considered as an end eavor to place before the reader an inter- 
esting narrative of a period of history, in itself a romance, and one perbaps as delightful an 
= bon ave _— —— = Cg = the story of Scotland’s brave deliverer, 

must be viewed as an illustration of female cheracter, and descri 
author considered excellent in Woman .—Extract from Preface, ee en aa ee 
Il. ZEPHYRS FROM ITALY AND SICILY. By W 
Cloth, pice D4 rey y Wm. M. Gould. One vol. 12mo 

e glowing description of scenery, life and manners which enliven th i 

entice the reader through some of the most delightful portions of the Busopesn Wor ys The 
author writes with a polished pn, and the reader is always entertained and instructed in 
his company: 

Ill, THE DIPLOMACY OF THE REVOLUTION; 
fag pe One vol. > om 75 cents 

8 is an effort to present to the public, within a small compass, the 

of the negotiations by which our inlepentonse was secu rt AT gy foe aes f 
all that is of prime importance is here embraced in a small number of able and eloquent 
pages. 

IV. A NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY-— 
QuarTerLy Review. One vol. i6mo, Fancy Cloth, 50 cents. petberranthertens 
A — Printer’s Devil; Gastronomy and Gas:ronomers; The Honey-Bee; Music ; 

Te favorable reception of the collection of periodical papers from the J.ondon Ti 
induced the pete of the present series from the eae Quart rly Review. Tee Oa 
be found to be indepeudent essays, treating in a graphic, entertaining style, with wit, anec- 
dote, descriptive powers and no little philosophy, topics of general and permanent interest. 


“HOOD’S BEST BOOK!” 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM PUBLISHED THIS WEEK;--- 
UP THE RHINE, 


By Tuomas Hoop. With Comic Wood Cuts. In Two Parts, forming Vols. X. 
’ PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. © \™ * 924 XI. of 


Price 25 Cents each. Also, a fine edition, neatly bound cloth, 40 Cents each. 


an Historical Study. By William 











Works by the same Author, recently published. 
PROSE AND VERSE. 12mo.cloth, $1. 
POEMS. i2mo., cloth 75 cents. 
(This 4 a ane volume to the Prose and Verse, and comprises Poems not in that 
volume 
WHIMSICALITIES With Wood Cuts. 12mo.cloth. 48 cents, 
HOOD’s OWN- With, Wood Cuts. 12mo.cluth. 40 cents. 


“ These are among the most entertaining volumes of Putnam’s new series of books fo" 
travellers and the fireside, and form the largest collection of Hood’s humorous pieces, prose 
and verse, ever published in this country. The illustrations are quaint, uumerous, an ap- 
propriate to the fun of the articles. The longer and well-known poems of the author are 
not included in these volumes oe those brief, gay, and playful productions with which 
readers in general are unfamiliar.”— ome Journal. 


Volumes already published of Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library. 
I. DICKENS—ROME AND “OCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
lt, HOOD—W HIMSICALITIES, with Wood Cuts. 
iL. OLMSTED—AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. 
1V. DICKENS—THE WORLD HERE AND THERE, 
V. HOUD—HOOD’S OWN, with Wood Cuts. 
VI. DICKENS—HOME NARKaTIVES. 
Vil. REACH—CLARET AND OUIVES. 
ViIIL IDA PFEIFFER—JOURNEY TO IC®LAND. 
1X. LEIGH HUNT—BOOK FOR A CORNER. 


—_ BRACE'S HUNGARY. — 


CHARLES SCRIBNER. NEW YORK, HAS JUST PURLISHED . 


RACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851, with an Experience of the Austrian Police 
Brace. In 1 vol. with Map and tinted Illustrations. : 


“ Facts seem the thing most needed now in regard to Hungary. In m 
the country, I bad unusual advantages for observing thoroughly the pte Pa | ihrough 


of the masses of the Hunyarian people, and I have thought I could not be f + 4 
cause of truth and ation, than by simply presenting facts, whether they told - RTS 


side or the other.—F'rom the Preface. ' 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Margaret 
Price 50 cents. , ta More. 1 vol. 1émo, 


“ Clever and agreeable reading.... We can give the book unqualified 








By C. L. 


ant, and tolerabty accura:e, ptctures which it affords of the domestic ee Ps Upland 


wi he outros of etna itera vcemistely deen nt 
Ji ne eo reel Reasibed Ra ean ay 
mind for ever.—Church and State Gazette, a 
Se an theny: Oe Se 
' 3th Edition of THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON. By J.T. Headly. 1 vol a 
piabetiadeeat ise Pele ihe an” 67 VE Ml" eat 
x ¥ = , 
AS lectors ond papess ene aUAMReAI Ms iia then as 
oT algeeainmenge Ty ee 
The Steamer BALTIC, will suceeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 26:h of June, 
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She Albion. 
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NBW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 

BROADWAY. 
ATE bundred volumes aave been added to the Lib since 
L the ebliearion of ee catalogue, cluding much of the better thterasare of the 
@ard works, in various languages. are 
promptly suppited with the leading on and altractive serials of pe and America, 

and offer an agreeable resort throug the day and evening. 

Aocess to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 

Birangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


— HARPS. 


¥. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Siz Octa;e 
© Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
3. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


elegant collection he has for sal: —= Oe ee styleand finish. From 
Eiseeg experience in the first establishmen in Harope, be is eto inne 








t qualities in tone, touch, and th such improve 
oan fit . 1 tor etiseute of chamaie, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 
Sane eae en veecivel on the artival cf the cheemae yy ped 4 

oS Sven and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





LOCUTION.—PROF. HOWS wiil be enabled, during the ensuing Summer Months 
E to appropriate several unoccupied hours to the instruction of PAIVATE PUPILS. 
Fer terms, &c. apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker. 

New York, May |, 1852. at. 

IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTEKS OF CREDLT, For Travellers ‘in 

Europe, &c.—Circular notes (of tne value of 210 and upwards,) and Letters of Credt. 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, &c., are issued on ad rare . 00 








Messrs. DUNCAN, 
Payable at ers, New-York. 
Alexandria, Dresden, Malia, Rome, 
Antwerp, Dusseldorf. Marseilles, Seville, 
Florence, Messina, Suares, 
Frankfort, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
enoa, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Geneva, Mulhouse, jenna, 
Gibraltar, Munich, Trieste, 
Hamburgh," Naples, Turin, 
Havre, ice, Toulon, 
Hague, Oleron, Venice, 
Leghorn, Vevey. 
aseipsic, Paris, Vienna, 
Lyons, Pau, Wiesbaden, 
Lucca, Warsaw, 
London, Rio de Janeiro, Zurich. janl7—tf. 
Madrid, Rotterdam, 








AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 
Of all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable; for the cure of pulmo- 
gary cumplaints, nothing has ever been found which could compere in its effects with this 
tion Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs and 
t@yeat where medicine can give relief, this wi'l do it. lt is pleasant to take, and perfectly 
safe im accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known its value wil! not be 
weettis and by itetimely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
Colds which, neglected, ripen into consumption 
The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges in September, 1847; also the Medals of the three en institutes of Ari, in this 
; also the Diploma of the Ubio Institute at Cincinnati been yiveu to the CHERRY 
Paevenie by their Government in consideration of its extraordinary excellence and useful- 
mess in curing affections of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the oing opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
the Portand City o 
Br. 5. C. AYER— . ST JOHNS, May 8th, 1851. 

Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what | foresaw 
from its composition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 

J think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
meade for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M.D, F.R. 8. 


See what it has done on a wasied constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou" 
uml more. 


Sunsury, Jan. 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhoea in the mines of 
California. I returned to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from u change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhwa ceased, but was followed by a severe cough—and much soreness. 
i @mally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
worse, and when I arrived in New York, | was at once marked by acquaintances 
asa victim o ption. | must confess that! saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
ftendsuil believed. At his time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, with 
Timie expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
@ ino! regard it my duty to state to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, isfully restored, [ attribute itto the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
WasntncToy, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that [ have been spared froma pommanure grave, throug» your instru- 
mestality by the providence of God, [ wiil teke the liberty to express to you my graiitude 
A Cough and the alarming sy: ptoms of Consumption had reduced me too low to leave 
me anyt’ ing !ike hope, when my physician —y - me a bottle of your “PrcroraL.” It 
seemed to atfurd immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
of 





If it will do for others whatit has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 


Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
JOUN J. CLARKE, Rector of St, Peter's Charch. 
Wh such assurance and from such mer, no stronger proof can be adduced unless it be 


4 od r~} Sout b JAMES C. AYER 
an -A 

aa y Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

by A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
’ Montreal; J. Bowles, Quebec; Chas. Brent, Kingston; C ‘A. Bronse, St. Catherines ; 
©. Hi. Peck, Prescott; Elliot. & Thornton, Dundas, B. A. Mitcheil, London; Hamilton, 
Kaeeshaw & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co , Toronto; A. H Coy, Fredericton. N. RB. ; 
Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B.; Morton & Son, Halifax, N.S ; T. Des Brisay, Charlotte, 
PB. Isiand ; and by ail Druggists throughout the United States and British Provinces in 
Nerth America 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EPPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very dist: 
ae member A in Medical Profession of this city the following testi ~~4 
¢ a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
1AL.—From Geo wb. ay mee M. D., Professor yp fH ne 
have carefully exami m man’ CF ay e which 
ommea sat Git bappy to beer my testimony in its favour. idan 
ait has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
in those cases where there i gn epenes of acid in the cet, anf bowels, pefiosing 
concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, ‘Seltzer Aperient’ i, 
= indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
them as , in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
hildren, they bave readily taken it, and frequ asked me to repeat the 
‘© Dersons Visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
lic, give it a claim to genera! notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
[Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 


No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 

To Mr. James Tarrant. 

Prepared ld wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y¥. 

‘also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William at. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Gesnui-si, Philadelphia. E. M. carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
— at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 








PROF. ALBZX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED C OMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantiy increasing sale. 
Ma is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, aud 
f Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Reet eng, ond Promotion 
used 


all Diseases 0! Pye 

SEMIE TAs’ cases of Rhoamastivn, Brrelings of tes Oinads, Toemoms Erie et ae, 
cases ‘umours, . 

= = It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Freqienbame, es 





residences of our City M and , as the best licatlon fo: 
Sprains, Burns, and the a and Bites of Insects. For those earemetions 
I Boast wo rele ta ue tac oem Sepeente veer 
an a n, repara' 
ts tee Directions—to the Rows of the Hair—ever cuporionsy the loss uf That invaluable On 


mament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men whom it is recommended, aad a lar, eamaber of Family Certificates 
ead other Tes forwarded to Progsssor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 

scores of specific instances of i's wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliable prepuration for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
B 


Bo , Price TWENTY-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

ey tn A Principal Merchants ruggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
.l—iyr 





FPIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPVOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Pas uP CAPITAL. ..00000.+00+000+++200,000 | SURPLUS AND REsERvep Funp. .....£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars, 


THs Com has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
Set required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Poticies for Fire Risks, onl 
eatde all losses. 


DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Cheirman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman, 


Barcuay, Mortimer LivINGSTON, Josern GalLvarD, Jr. 
al Puecrs, Conrap W. Faper, Db. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, ] WILL 8S. Wermorg, 


Resident ray toe ALFRED PELL 
Counsel of the Francis GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


Wicutam Nicot, Chairman, 
Josgru Curistorner Ewart, Joseru Hornsy, Deputy Chairman. 


Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon 
Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 
Stuart Gladstone, Jobn Marriott, George Gran', 
ward Moon, ras. Haywood, Lewin Mosiey, 
Robert Wigs = ae. cosph Shipiey, George Holt, 
= Herm i | John Swainsoa. 


WINTON Bout, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WiiuiaM Ewart, M.P. Chairman 
Georce Freperick Younc, m ‘hs —- Chairman. 


Bart. Hou. F. Ponsunt: ‘ 
mr Wm P. De Bathe, Matthew Forster M.p. | uuliam Srown. MP, 
Jom Lay ER James Hartley, , 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay 


{should any sucharise 





o pais 


Cily, ana at the Uttice of 
be addressed io 


Samuel 8. Howland, 


hereafter 
loan of one-half the emoun 
Medical Examiners attend 





LIFH ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND .uIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


26 Cornhill, London. 


71 WALL STREET, NEW YORS, 4p 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,0UU. 


AND suRPLUS $412,000. 


Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1888. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE Wipow AND THE OnPHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


© Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


MEW YORK. 
| Fannin 





Aquila G. Stout, J. Leander Starr. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain 

BOSTON. 

Sooowe M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountants 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of ts 
cal ex , &e., can be had free of cates applicatio; 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


or otherwise. 
are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


assured | 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
t of annual premiums paid by them, without 


» at one o’clock, 


daily. P. 
the different Loca] Boards and es. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





C. Tucker, 
udilum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 


Pp agents, medi- 
n at No. £7 Washington ‘street, 


. M., at 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
‘Agenci 


note or deposit of 
Ali communications to 


jan 5 





of uni as 
premium, or at any 


annual 

nor 

loan will be end 
The assured 

of one half the annual 

value. 

Cc 


T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Symes, 


A. Vigne 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 
Montreal 


Halifax, N. S. 


8t. John, N. B. 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland { 


THS NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCH 


SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


|\CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
THs INSTITUTION offers the assured vei 


to the Office. 


guarantees safety 
Policies wiil hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa’ 
future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
a a a. made—without any responsibilit 
policy (the only security) be requ 
d _ his policy Society an immediate 
Can at any time present payment 
premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
Applicants are not char for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established thro hati 


or guarantee 


and demand of the i 


ughout the Colonies, 
OURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
8. Walker, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 


Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kin Hon. 
{ Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. om, eS 


{ R. F. Hazen, VW Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
W. Jack. 


Gray, W. Jac 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 


General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


Office—MonrTREAL. 


ry many advantages, at quite as low a rate 


to be lodged with the society, as each 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. C.F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


tof bis 
reonal or otherwise; 


J. Raw: 

J. Fhonspere, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


P. C. Hill, Agent, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 





The leading principles 
each class of ris i) 





nage the plan of the Com 
Aad di 





Montreal 
Halifax, N.S. 


St, John, N. B. 


of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be 
whose policies have been in force for three 
The Insured are free from the liabilities o: 


‘o charge made for Rene 
ti r 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


THE EQUITABLE PIRE AS URANCH COMPANY, 


No. 26, Co nnill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


cp sof this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own 

time, B ». t such rates of promiume es the nature of the risk may ‘justity. HERONS tiene to 
With thie view an annual in 


Division of profits. 


ation will be made into each cl 


W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W, Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 

C. Tabor, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
wa, Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


J. Tremain, Hon. dh Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. e Gray, W. Jack. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland f J. Oey Bo. & O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 


General Agent for British North American Colo 


Office—MonTREAL. 


lass of risk, and a return 
made to all classes of Insurers 


ears. 
fi a Mutual Insurance Society, and enti! bp 
pany to a return of half the profits. anaies acseed 
or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hod 
{ F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. ’ _ 


P.C. Hill, Agent. 
. J. Starr, Agent. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 


L. W. G Il, Agent, 





New York to Liverpool. 


. Atter Saloon, . 
Fore Saloon, 2 


Fore Saloon, ...+++++ 


Cents per Pound Sterling. 
m 





afew Midsbip Births, ........... 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

BNer BalooWyrccericcvcvcccrccescds -- cocscedessscocsscveccececcoscececce Dollars. 

Ase eeeeeeerecceoeseeeseescececeseses. OD Dollars, 

lnctoding Sreward?s foo, he attendance of os experionced Burgeon, and all provleina 

cept wines and liquors, which will be supplied at moderate prices. ‘ 


a few Midship Births... 


Freights, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s steriin 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according to a ment, wi 
Liverpool; or with five per cent. Primege if paid in 


or in New York to 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 


HE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste mship, 2500 tons, Capt. B.R. 
commander of the Great Western and City of Glas ow steamshi een Oats 
on Saturday, Ist May, _ Liverpool direct to New Yo 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 









te No Steeage Passengers taken. 


From New York to Liverpo } 


rk: and on Saturday, 5th June, from 


secececsevccesecsesen! Guineas, 


cvcvecccce sereeeeseeesenel5 Guineas, 


per ton measurement; 
out Primage, if paid in 
ew Yo: :. aoe pouars and Bighty 
reight w 
current rates. Apply ay PR name to Messrs. GIBBs, BIGHT & con —— 
ar20—lm RICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 


ips) will be despate: ed 


+eseee-. 13 Guineas, 


and all provisions, ex- 





throughout the year. 
are inte 
Ships 


Devonshire, new, Ho 
Northumberland, Lord, 





Marg. Evans, Prat 


tors. 
ion. 
The price of cabin 


ly to 


aly 1 


Intended hereafter to sail fro 


The following ships, com 
nded bereator to vali fr 


vey, 


Southampton, new, Tinker, 
Victoria, Champi 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 


t, 

Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, 

Ame. Eagle, ' , oane, : = 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex 
will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Btores, ke, are 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese p 


be resp 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leading are signed thereior. Ap. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
m New York and from London on Thursday of every week 


Days of Sailing from 
New York. 
Jan 8, Ap] 2° Aug 19 Dec 9 
Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23 
» Sept. 16 
Sept. 39 
June 24, Oct. 14 
July 8, Oct, 2% 
Nov. 11 
Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 


Days 





April 
ab, 
ay 





ing the line of packets under the agency of the sub 

om New York oa from London ate tb parthos, 

throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz; 
Masters. 


Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Mar. 11, Jul 
Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 


ril22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 


May 20, 
June 3, 


liowing Thursdays 
of Sailing from 
London. 


uly 1, Oct. 21 
4 
8, July 29, Nov. 18 


Dec. 16 
Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Sept. 23, 

rienced navig- 
the best descrp 


adult, without wines 


6, Aug. 26, 





is now fixed at $75, outward, for each 
kets wil 


Fg GRISWOLD 


E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y. 


ALEX’R WILEY 


BARING, BROVHERS, & CO. London. 


or eters, 





fhe MERLIN wiilltake 





exe Teulon, 
Bensamin HENDERSON, Resident Seorctary® =o. 


There is » regular Mai] communication between 
yslands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 


HE ROYAL MAILSTEA L 
and St. Thomas on Tuesday, J ay" y quan” Cops. Cape, 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.............. $35 
Do do St. Thomas....scccccccccsecececcee 70 


St. Thomas and all the West India 


freight. Appiyto 
E CUNARD, 


P.8. No Letters or Mails willbe 
ee lo received on board the Merlin 





will sail for Bermuda 


4 Bowling Green. 





June 5 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
[THE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerft! new 
_— “ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, © der, is app to 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Thursday, the 24th of J une, 1852, at 12 o'clock aoe 





assage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) - «+ §90 00, 
. ’ Do. do.(Midehip do.) - + «+ - 75 0, 
Second do. - . . 50 00. 


| Sieward's fee included.} 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boara 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
533 Broadway, N. Y. 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 








tbe BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Halj, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 

Captains. 

DIB. .ccccce ccrcccccoscccsocs ——— | POTEER.. cccccccccccoescoocoseses 
AfTICR. ..cceccccccccceseseseees ——— Harrison 
GUUTOPB,...ecerccccccccessecseees+ E.G. Lott 
AMETICR,...0-.seeeeeeeceeeseeessN, Shannon 








These vessels carry @ clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—ree cg 
port. 


From 
Cambria.......000++++++BOSION.. cee: ceeceescoces WEUNCEIAY: .occessee. June Sth, 1852, 
scccccccecsccescoes NOW YOK ..s.+eccceceee Wednesday .. .++ June 16th 





America.......++++++++. Boston .... -- June 23d . 


Feeteepsocecvoccccocoon eee York. 





Niagara,. oston... July 7th « 
Attn. New Yor Julyl4th * 
Canada Boston July 2ist “ 

AB .ccccccccecceccceess NOW YOPK,.coccsee- ooee Wednesday “ 


Passage from New York or Boston to eet amd | Cabin.. ve 


eee? Seeeeee 7 
Berths not secured until paid for. , 
Freight will be charged on | ——~' oo an amount for personal expenses. 


os Fe eee y | surgeon on dough the P o 
Letters ewspapers must pass throu, ost OFrrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green, 
French, German, and other foreign goods, recelved and brought in common with British 


goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERSB. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 





BALTIC... 

ADRIATIC....... 
These ships, havin 
has been 
and their 


been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
en in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
dati orp gere are qualled for eleg or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Live 1, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 22, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 








From New York. 























Wednesday.... December........10th, 1851, 
Saturday ...... December ,,.. 20th, 1851 Wednesday... Vecember........24th, “ 
Saturday ..... January ......10th, 1852 Wednesd sy,...January.....+++.+.7th, 1858, 
Saturaay..... January ...... ” Wednesday... January..........28th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 20 Wednesday....February........ llth, “ 
Saturday ..... February..... o Wednesday....February.....+... 25th, “ 
Saturday ......March....... th, * Weanesday....March... «10th, “ 
Saturday ..... March “ sad Wednesday.... i4th, “ 
Saturday oe sad Wednesda th, “ 
Saturday ® Wednesda 2et, “ 
Saturday e Wednesda . ta, * 
Saturday ad Wednesday... 19th, “ 
Saturday * Wednesday... a, * 
Saurday bd Wednesday... - 16th, “ 
Saturday « Wednesday... -. Sth, “ 
Saturday.. ee “ Wednesday.... cocccc dee, “ 
Saturday......July.ce-seee-. ~ © Wednesday... ecoseces Seth, © 
Saturday...... August.........7th, “ Wednesday,,..AUgust......s0.iIth, * 
Saturday..... August........2iet, “ Wednesday.... ANDgUBL....-+-40+-25th, “ 
Saturday......September,,.. 4ih, “ Wednesday....September...... 8th * 
Saturday...... September,...18th, “ Wednesday... September...... .22d, “ 
Saturday......October....... 2d, “ Wednesday... October...........6ih, “ 
Saturday...... October.......16th, ‘ Wednesday,... October...0.+-... 20th, “ 
Saturday......October........ 30th, “ Wednesday... November,....... 3d, “ 
Saturdey..... November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November..,......17th, @ 
Saturday..... November....27th, ‘ Wednesday..,.December....... lst, “ 
rday..... December....1lth, ‘* Wednesday....December....-. 15th, “ 
Saturday...... December....25th, ‘ Wednesday,,.. December ...... Mth, “ 





For freight or passage, apply to 

£DWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 2% Rue Notre Dam2>s aes Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wowon, com 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 








Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17) franklin.... Wednesday........February !8 
Humboldt cove Feb. 14) Humboldt ove Marca n 
Franklin eeee March 13) Franklin cove Apri 4 
Humboldt coco April 10) Humboldt eove May 9 
Franklin eese May  8/Franklin © oe June 8 
Humboldt eoce June 5)Humboldt eee July 7 
Franklin sees July 3)/Franklin cove Aug. 4 
Humboldt sees July 3:|Humboldt eoes Sept. 1 
Franklin eee Aug. 28 Franklin ones Sept. 29 
Humboldt sees Sept. 25| Humboldt eee Get. 2 
Franklin cece Oct. 23) Franklin eves Nov. vz 
Humboldt sece Nov. 20) Humboldt eeee Dec. 22 
Franklin «6 Dec. 18! Franklin cove Jan. 19 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a@ 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aeconrme- 
dations for passengers are of the mostaporoved kind. ‘“ 
Stoppin, at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to gers pr 4 

to London, advantages over any otherline in the economy of both time and moneys. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or HAVre. ......++e00++ BID 

From Havre or Southampton to Now York, sscseccccesseccursscsereesscees £ 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 


For freight or 6,apply to 
. —— MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—- 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
sb Prsseiptene of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve 








for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every montb, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New Y From Liverpool. 


ork. 
Isaac Webb......-.+.-Cropperseeesee-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16.. Dec. 8 
Constellation.....e0+-+AllON,...-sescssereselbsccccees 0000 0WB-cecccesGocceers 
Yorkshire... .ceeeeee+-SNORPMON.ee.seeeeeelOsseeeeseelGeeee + 16)Jan 1..May 1.. .Bopt 3 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......00..Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. | roreelt -oosees]Gerooreeds 
Waterloo 2... .000e00++Harvey..cccccsssesesllescocesss LbecocceesL]| coos eBbcccceceabeccscee 
Montezuma,......+.++D@ COUurcy...sseee+ 16,000--. 16.0+-++.+-16| Feds 1...June 1.. 
Columbia.....+.0++++. EOE» -coceeecee JOM, 1. May 1-.-Sopt.. 1 eosvelb...+- Ib 
Underwriter......++- Shipley.....cseccces elbsesscseeellcosseeesdl| -s0e02t 
LANs oe eeveeeees TIOCK Stall... secesesecelGssessees 16. os o+--!6| Mar, 1. 
Feb 1.....June 1 ...-Uct 1].....16. 














New York...- -Briggs.... . 
West Point 0 AMOR. si ccccrcessccelLcccacccceL Meese coed) | 000+ eePBeoes -Biccecces | 
Fidelia.....ccceeeese- P@abOdy..esceceseeelGreceee: oe lBeeerreeee6}--Apr }..-AUL }...Doee 


These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of characier and 2% 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort 
Convenience, end they are furnished with a description of stores of the best kind. Fo 
tuality in the days of oouing = be papa Km a to. e75 
ice a to Live pee eercccces 

eee io New York....cccccceccrccce 80 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and U nderwriter, 
A TAYLOR t co, th gat LF 
4 ve 
Agents for ships Manhatten, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
Isaac Webb, and ‘New Vork 
GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 


e 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York = 
lst of each month, as follows :— 











New York. Havre. 

8T. DENIS let January.........+-- ¢ 16th February, 
Follausbee, master, pia May... scccrcece } 16th June, 

lst September.... ..-. (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, let February ...++++-- § 16th Merch, 
Bragdon, master. Jat June......cccce-+ +. 4 16th July, 

Ist October....e-eeee- (16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) Ist March,......+e+0+- § 16th Aprii, 
Conn, masier fia DealY ccc. -coccee oe ) 16th August 

lat November. ...----- ( 1fth December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, Ist April...... .-ee0ee+ | 16th May, 
Willard, master. fia August........ ++. § /ith September, 

lst December.... +> (16th Januery. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with ali requisite articles for ee 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men Of experience ip 
trade. The price of pe is $100 without wines or liquors. ole 
Goods sent to the subscribers wil] be orwarded free from any charge but those ecm 
incuried BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents 
auc 161 Pear) st. 


———_ 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





except throu, 
ra 





OBFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET; 








